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ACROSS AFRICA ON A 
BICYCLE 

Irishman’s adventurous ride 


YyHEN Fred Irwin was a boy he lived in the little village of 
Waringstown, in County Down, Northern Ireland. At 
college he became fascinated with Africa—its geography, the 
customs of the people, its mineral wealth, and so on. He 
made up his mind that one day he would visit the country. 

On leaving college, however, he joined the R.A;F. But his 
heart was in Africa, so eventually he went out as a gold- 
prospector, and had some success in Rhodesia. 


NO EVIL SPIRITS AT 
THIS SCHOOL 

In the past 25 years the number 
of boys and girls attending 
Rotorua High School, in the heart 
of New Zealand’s thermal wonder¬ 
land, has increased from 200 to 
850. Half of the pupils are Maoris 
and half are of British stock. 

An outstanding event of the 
school's birthday celebrations was 
the traditional Maori ceremony of 
removing any evil spirits which 
might have attached themselves to 
the school since it was founded. 

A Maori versed in the ancient 
customs of his race recited the. in¬ 
cantation which has been handed 
down from father to son for cen¬ 
turies, and doubtless originated in 
the island homes of the Maori 
race, 2000 miles away. 

-<».- 

MISSING GOLDFISH 
MYSTERY 

The mystery of the nightly dis¬ 
appearance of goldfish from the 
ponds in private gardens at Strat¬ 
ford-on-Avon has apparently been 
solved. 

Several householders had been 
finding their ponds empty in the 
morning, and although the police 
kept watch the raider was not de¬ 
tected. The only clue.was a thin 
film of oil left on the water after 
each raid. 

Then someone suggested the 
culprit might be a heron, a bird 
with very oily feathers. 

This is probably the explana¬ 
tion, for two herons are nesting on 
a lake island some three miles 
away. But the goldfish-owners 
must resign themselves to further 
losses, for herons are protected by 
law and cannot be molested. 


ON THE OLD WORSE 
AND WORSE 

The new William Shakespeare 
locomotive of British Railways is 
not the first of that name. About 
90 years ago an engine named Will 
Shakespere—spelt just like that— 
was running on the Oxford, 
Worcester, and Wolverhampton 
Railway. 

• This old line, nicknamed the 
Old Worse and Worse, also owned 
a Ben Jonson. which incidentally 
was one of the first locomotives 
with a proper cab for the driver. 


Then, in 1949, he decided to 
travel back to Ulster, doing some 
“panning” for gold on the jour¬ 
ney. • His only possessions were a 
rug, a ground sheet, a change of 
clothing, a bicycle-repair outfit— 
and, of course, his bicycle! Fred 
then set out to cycle to Dakar, in 
French West Africa. 

He lived on the food given to 
him by the natives—raw eggs, fish, 
fruit, vegetables, wild honey, and 
sometimes roast chicken, and 
coffee. Indeed, the hospitality of 
the Africans was unbounded, for 
Fred even dined with a native king, 
drank palm wine with a chieftain, 
and lived for days with pygmies. 

WELCOME VISITOR 

At all the villages through which 
the cyclist passed a reception was 
held for him by the chief and 
elders. Usually the whole popu¬ 
lation of the village turned out to 
greet him, and'in the schoolhouse 
hcbwould relate his travels to the 
native scholars. 

But he had some hair-raising 
adventures also. In one place the 
natives mistook him for an escaped 
prisoner and pursued him ; in 
another, four of them took posses¬ 
sion of his bicycle, and it was only 
after a long struggle that he re¬ 
trieved it. He had to wade across 
rivers waist-deep, and although 
crocodiles sometimes forced him 
to change route, he struggled 
cheerfully on his way. 

At last he reached Dakar, and 
signed on as a fireman on a ship 
carrying a cargo of iron-ore. 
When he reached England he 
broadcast a message to the West 
Africans. 

HOME AGAIN 

Then he crossed to his native 
country, and arrived home in 
January last year for a well-earned 
rest. 

But he was in the saddle again 
last summer on a tour of England, 
Scotland, and Wales, and then 
he circled the Emerald Isle. 

In October, • wanderlust over¬ 
came Fred once more, and he set 
out on the old road to Africa on 
an ordinary roadster without mud¬ 
guards. First he embarked on the 
Larne-Stranraer steamer, which 
took him to Scotland, and then 
he cycled to Dover. 

After crossing to Calais, he 
made his way through France and 
Spain, and from Gibraltar, he 
crossed to Tangier. 



A basket-vendor in Haiti carries her wares to the 
market in Port* an Prince, capita! of the republic. 


USING HER HEAD! 


That was where this marathon 
cyclist was last reported to be, and 
he was pedalling as fast as ever. 

The next stage of his journey 
will take.him right across Africa 
to Dar es Salaam, in Tanganyika, 
but he is ultimately bound for 
Cape Town. By the time he 
reaches home again, he will have 
covered about 20,000 miles. 

Often Fred will sleep under the 
starry sky, and will hear the wild 
dogs howling in the vicinity. 
Nevertheless, the wild beasts will 
hold no terror for this seasoned 
voyager, for he believes that if 
they are not molested, they will do 
no harm. 

Villagers have already received 
news that Fred is on the .way, 
and he hopes to dine with at least 
17 of their paramount chiefs. 

He will sift the sand of the rivers 
for gold, and his lucky finds 
should keep him going. When he 
reaches his destination he hopes to 
make a contract with' a South 
! African firm to write a book. 


TOUGHENING 

Underwater fishing with har¬ 
poon-guns and diving masks is one 
of the excitements in store for 27 
boys of the London Nautical 
School, an L.C.C. establishment 
mainly for boys wishing to enter 
the Merchant Navy as officer 
cadets. 

The holiday is one of a series 
of adventure trips, including ski¬ 
ing and mountaineering, which 
have been organised to broaden 
the boys’ experience, and fit them 
for a life at sea. 

The boys are leaving on April 9 
for a “toughening-up ” holiday in 
the south of France. Land excur¬ 
sions will be planned, but always 
in parties of three so that or.e boy 
can be sent for help if the need 
arises. They will travel by coach 
to Cassis, on the French Riviera, 
camping out on the way ar.d pre¬ 
paring their own meals. 

Mr. Norman Fortur.e-Fowler, a 


-UP HOLIDAY 

former R.A.F. pilot who is now a 
master at the school, is in charge 
of the boys, whose ages range 
from 12 to 16. Good swimmers 
and divers all, they are now receiv¬ 
ing lessons, on' ’fixing the diving 
masks find firing the harpoon-guns. 

Camps-will be pitched in coves 
along the coast, and the boys hope 
■ to visit Nice and Cannes. The 
Mayors of these towns have been 
asked, for-permission to camp on 
recreation grounds. 
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MR BUTLER’S BUDGET 


By the C N Press Gallery Correspondent 


U'rave problems face the House of Commons. They arise 
from Britain’s urgent need to earn more than she ; spends 
on the imported food and raw materials necessary to maintain 
her living standards. 

The problems and their solution are, indeed, part of the 
crisis which, in one form or another, but notably in the Finance 
Bill to be introduced after Easter, will- be constantly debated in 
the House. Furthermore, the crisis is interwoven with our 
daily lives. ' 


Every crust we eat now is a 
‘crisis crust.” Behind every pint 
nf milk we drink at school is 
elaborate machinery designed to 
prevent it costing more. 

We must not be too optimistic, 
but we certainly must not be too 
downhearted. As a people vvc 
have come through crises before. 

Mr. Butler, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, like his predecessors, 
says we have to get through this 


has cut imports. He has also 
called for an increase in exports. 

But two other major processes 
at home are involved. We must 
stop buying goods we can do with¬ 
out and we must work harder. 

Income tax has been modified to 
encourage people, to work harder. 
This process is part of what the 
Chancellor calls “a significant 
start in reducing taxation.” 


crisis to avoid a worse one—a 
situation of “real want,” “growing 
unemployment,” and inability even 
to secure our daily bread. 

Therefore the Chancellor’s 
dilemma is our own. It is, simply, 
how we are to make more and 
better and cheaper goods with 
fewer and dearer imported raw 
materials, and how we are to sell 
them for sufficient dollars to 
ensure our food and raw materials. 

PAYING IN DOLLARS 

Why dollars? it may be asked. 
The United States and Canada (a 
Commonwealth country wTiich is 
not in the sterling area) hold many 
of tire world's scarce raw materials. 
Their unit of currency is the 
dollar. Therefore we must pay in 
dollars for our imports from them. 

Britain’s position is also that of 
the sterling area. The sterling 
area headed by Britain is made 
up largely of Commonwealth 
countries other than Canada. 
They, too, need the same raw 
materials—notably steel—as we 
do. Therefore they must pay in 
dollars, too. 


Man of steel 



A mode! of a man and his dog 
designed in nuts, bulls, and gears. 
Dr. Cooper, of Ohio, makes a 
hobby of this new art. 


A further problem arises from 
this. The Commonwealth nations 
in the Eastern Hemisphere and the 
non-dollar countries of Western 
Europe, most of them less in- 
.industrialised than ourselves, need 
our machines and machine-made 
metal products. Yet it is these 
goods that we must export in large 
numbers to dollar areas for 
dollars. 

PROBLEM ON PROBLEM 

Further, our own manufacturers 
themselves need the machinery to 
make the very goods we ought to 
sell for dollars! And so problem 
is piled on problem! 

The successful solution of this 
money puzzle depends on our¬ 
selves and on whether Mr. Butler 
can increase the value of our 
money so that we get more dollars 
for our pound note. 

The Chancellor is confident that 
in the second half of this year we 
can make our world trade as a 
whole balance ; that is, paying for 
our imports with'our exports with¬ 
out borrowing from abroad or 
raiding our rapidly dwindling nest 
egg—the sterling area’s gold-and- 
lollar reserve. 

The March Budget—the earliest 
for 50 years—is the third main step 
since last November to achieve 
this. At all three stages Mr. Butler 


Yet another method employed 
to solve our problems has, been the 
raising of the bank rate. This, 
now increased from to 4 per 
cent, makes borrowing more ex¬ 
pensive. Less borrowed money 
should mean less buying of goods. 
The diversion of more goods to 
export, and the increase of goods 
required for rearmament, will also 
check the flow of goods to shops. 

To make elbow-room for these 
changes Mr. Butler boldly slashed 
£160,000,000 from the £410,000,000 
which, up to now, had been taken 
from the national taxes to keep 
down the price of food. To assist 
poorer people to pay the conse¬ 
quent rise in the price of food the 
Chancellor is increasing family 
allowances (from 5s. to 8s. for 
each child after the eldest) and old 
age, war, and widows’ pensions. 

DEARER TRANSPORT 

The only immediate change in 
taxation imposed by the Budget 
was the extra 7jd. a gallon in the 
duty on petrol and oil, an increase 
which will make transport of 
people and goods dearer. 

Most of the changes proposed 
by the Chancellor have to be 
formally introduced as a Finance 
Bill, which indeed is the Budget 
in its legal clothes, so we shall 
hear a lot more about all this. 


AMERICA’S NEXT 
PRESIDENT? 

By our Diplomatic Correspondent 

Who will become ‘President of 
the United States when Mr. 
Truman’s second term of office 
ends in November? Two men 
much in the news as rivals for 
eventual nomination are General 
Dwight Eisenhower and Senator 
Robert Alphonso Taft. 

Except that both belong to the 
Republican Party these men are 
strikingly different. 

General Eisenhower had risen 
from a most modest start in life to 
become a lieutenant-colonel in 
1939. By the end of the war he 
was the honoured head of the 
most powerful army of allied 
nations ever known. 

Now 61, the general is warm 
and friendly, popular not only in 
his own country but in a dozen 
countries in Europe, where the 
power of his personality has made 
itself felt in his role as Supreme 
Commander of the North Atlantic 
Forces. Perhaps the chief of the 
qualities which have made him 
such an outstanding figure is his 
restless energy. 

LITTLE LEISURE 

It is as well that he has un¬ 
failing energy, because for 12 
years now, in his determination to 
achieve his aims, this great man 
has never had more than a few 
days of real leisure. 

Senator Taft, unlike the general, 
was practically born into politics. 
His father was a President of the 
United States, and his family has 
produced other brilliant statesmen. 
He lacks the charm of the general, 
but he has a fine leg’al mind and a 
reputation for frankness and 
honesty. In a country where 
political showmanship is often 
expected, Senator Taft refuses to 
have anything to do with political 
tricks. 

Twice in 12 years he has come 
within touching distance of get¬ 
ting his party’s nomination as their 
candidate for the Presidency. Now 
he is trying for the third time. 

AN ISOLATIONIST 

He has become known as an 
Isolationist—one who wants to see 
America withdraw very largely 
from European defence affairs. 
He was also opposed to the Atlan¬ 
tic Treaty out of which N.A.T.O. 
was built—to a considerable extent 
by the efforts of General Eisen¬ 
hower. 

General Eisenhower has very 
easily won the first round in the 
contest of personalities, having 
been chosen as their Presidental 
candidate by the Republicans in 
the primary election in New 
Hampshire. 

The second round takes place 
next month in New Jersey, when 
this small American State will 
indicate its own choice in a 
primary election. 


H.M.S. INDOORS 

Sea Cadets in Walworth, south¬ 
east London, have fitted up their 
headquarters under an arch in sea¬ 
manlike style. 

It includes a bridge with wheel 
and compass, a W'ireless cabin, and 
a mast. The boys have named it 
Cossack. 
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News From Everywhere 


NOT-SO-NEW-LAID 

The Ministry of Food state that 
the average age of home-produced 
eggs in the shops is 2\ weeks. 

The number of European chil¬ 
dren in Government schools in 
Southern Rhodesia has more than 
doubled in the last seven years. In 
1946 the figure was 11,779; last 
month it was over 24,000. 

Mr. Howard Shuman, of New 
College, Oxford, is the third 
American to become President of 
the Oxford Union—not the second, 
as stated last week. American 
Rhodes Scholars previously held 
office in 1910 and 1922. 

SHAKESPEARE’S BIRDS 

Mrs. Lavonia Stockeleach, a 
Canadian artist, has painted the 62 
species of birds named in Shake¬ 
speare’s works and is' exhibiting 
the collection at Stratford-on- 
Avon. 

In spite of a reduction in train 
services, more passengers were car¬ 
ried last year than in any year 
since British Railways took over— 
an average of three million people 
a day. 

A 24-acre park is to be estab¬ 
lished on the cliff tops at Ramsgate 
as a memorial to King George VI. 

Dr. Rosenbach, the American 
collector, has sold his collection of 
73 volumes of Shakespeare folios 
and quartos to a Swiss banker for 
about £360,000. 

ROBOT AT DAVENTRY 

Daventry transmitter, used for 
the BBC Third Programme and 
European broadcasts, is the first 
high-power transmitter in the 
world to be operated by remote 
control. The change-over has 
released engineers for non-routine 
tasks. 

Plans to introduce television , in 
Australia have been postponed in¬ 
definitely, because, as the Post¬ 
master-General stated, “there are 
more essential things at the 
moment.” 

One in every three families in 
the United States has a television 
set, the total exceeding 16,129,000. 

Mr. William Cartwright has 
been bellringer for 75 years at 
Eardisley Church, Herefordshire. 

REMEMBERING THE COMMANDOS 

A monument has been set 
up at Flushing to commemorate 
the 1944 landing of No. 44 Com¬ 
mando and the 52nd Lowland 
Division. 

Because of the demands of the 
defence and housing programmes 
not more than one fifth of the 
500,000 applications for telephones 
will be met this year,- states Lord 
De La Warr, Postmaster-General. 

A newly-discovered Arctic island 
has been named Stefansson, after 
the Canadian explorer, DrCVilh- 
jalmur Stefansson. 

Work on clearing the South 
Bank Festival site has begun. It 
is hoped that by Easter a riverside 
promenade will be in use, and that 
by the end of July the site will be 
laid out. with a promenade, 
gardens, children’s playground, 
and open spaces. 

New roads at Spalding, Lincoln¬ 
shire, will bear the names of the 
trees’ to be planted in them. 


Sales of garden produce grown 
by boys and needlework done by 
girls in Hertfordshire schools are 
expected to bring the education 
committee £10,225. 

TREE GUARDIANS 

Eighteen schoolboys have been 
appointed guardians of 100 flower¬ 
ing trees planted on the new 
Compton estate at Leek, Staffs. 

Forty British Scouts will attend 
the international camp to be held 
by Portuguese Scouts in August; 
they will be the first from this 
country to visit Portugal since the 
war. 

As a measure against foot-and- 
mouth disease, five elephants, 13 
tigers, and 60 other animals of the 
Hagenbeck Circus had to have 
their feet washed before entering 
Switzerland from Germany. 

The Royal Society for the Pre¬ 
vention of Accidents want a signal' 
to be fitted to the front of every 
car to show the driver's intention 
to stop .for pedestrians waiting at 
crossings. 

MR. CHURCHILL’S MOTHER 

A bronze plaque has been fixed 
to the house in Brooklyn, New 
York City, where Mr. Winston 
Churchill's mother was born in 
1850. 

Thames tugs are to continue 
burning good quality coal because 
atmospheric pollution has un¬ 
doubtedly been reduced in Central 
London since they started to do so. 


Do you 
write Poetry ? 

Here, within the Poetry Society. 19 
the common meeting ground for 
poetry lovers and verso writers. The 
Society is now open to receive and 
welcome boys and girls as Junior 
Members. The subscription of 5/- 
per annum covers the new Quarterly 
Poetry- Magazine “ The Voice of 
Youth," iu which space Is devoted 
to poems by Junior Members, 
criticism of their work and answers 
to their problems. There are many 
intor estiug competitions . 

For details apply to the Secretary, 
Poetry Society 

(largest organisation in the world 
devoted entirely to poetry). 

33 Portman Square, 
London, W.l, 
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MULT/CODER 

Young Secret Service Agents please note ! 
You can carry hundreds of codes in your 
pocket—all in one scientifically designed 
, instrument. A few turns of the dial of 
the new MULTI-CODER enables you to 
put messages into codes which are un¬ 
readable except by your own men in the 
secret. The MULTI-CODER works both 
ways—with the same dial-action you 
speedily decode secret Multi-coded mess¬ 
ages from your friends. Not a cheap 
toy—a beautifully made instrument in a 
high-grade plastic, priceIP , us 3d. 
absolutely unique. ■ ^post&pkg. 

RETAILERS PLEASE CONTACT US. 
GILFORD PATENTS. 

2 Park Road, New Malden, SURREY. 
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CHURCH SAVED 
FROM THE SEA 

The dramatic story of Mundes- 
ley Church on the Norfolk cliffs 
has had a happy ending. 

At the beginning of the century 
this fine old church was in ruins. 
Much mtmey was spent on its 
restoration, but all the time the 
sea was approaching, eating away 
the cliffs. Some five years ago it 
was obvious that the restored 
church and other buildings in the 
village were doomed unless some¬ 
thing were done to save them. 

The Rector, the Revd. John 
Gedge, started a campaign, and 
while he appealed for funds the 
sea encroached until the church 
was only 20 yards from the cliff 
edge. Recently, however, he had 
the joy of seeing work begin on a 
£14,000 scheme to keep the sea 
back. 


YOUR LAST 
CHANCE 

WJTitk only a few more days to go 
** before we close the entry to the 
CN’s National Handwriting Contest, 
schools are reminded that all entries 
must be in by March 31 . 

The £500 Prize List includes CASH 
PRIZES FOR SCHOOLS AND PUPILS, 

as well as 1200 Consolation Prizes. In 
addition, 10,000 Awards of Merit will 
be given. 

Teachers are requested to remember 
that while each pupil’s effort will be 
judged on its individual merits, all 
papers must be returned together as 
the school’s total entry. Every form 
returned must be completed, by the 
addition of a token (marked “ C N 
Writing Test, - * 1952 ”) cut from the 
back page of anv issue of the CHIL¬ 
DREN’S NEWSPAPER. So if you 
have not yet sent in, please do so 
without further delay. 


EMPTY BOTTLES 

If people would take their 
empty medicine bottles back to the_ 
chemists they would save the 
health service no less than £800,000 
a year. It is estimated that there 
are over 50 million empty medi¬ 
cine bottles in British homes, 
about half the number which have 
to be made for chemists each year. 


CENTRAL HEATING 
FOR RUNWAYS 

A new method of clearing air¬ 
field runways of ice and snow 
is to lay hot-water pipes about six 
inches below the surface. Snow 
and ice are immediately melted 
as the surface temperature can 
be kept above freezing point. 

The heating system is not too 
costly, arid has worked well on a 
trial installation. 

The same system can also be 
adapted to clear the airfield of fog. 
Air heated by the hot-water pipes 
is ejected from the surface through 
special nozzles, and is capable of 
dispersing dense fog from the run¬ 
way to a height of 30 feet or more. 


COURAGE OF A 
12-YEAR-OLD 

The Mayor of Shrewsbury re¬ 
cently told the town council of a 
very brave girl—12 years old and 
crippled by infantile paralysis. 

She has hardly any strength in 
arm or hand, yet, with the aid of 
her chin, she still manages to write 
beautifully. And in the sporting 
field, in spite of a maimed leg, she 
has learned how to swim. 

A little while ago she was 
offered a holiday in Denmark, but 
her mother could only afford 
enough to pay for her board. So, 
as a tribute to her courage, the 
fare is to be paid from the mayor's 
charity fund. 


HOSTESS TO GUIDES 

Hostess of Our Chalet, the Girl 
Guides’ holiday centre in the Ber¬ 
nese Oberland—that is the job 
undertaken this year by Miss 
Penelope Wood-Hill, the Inter¬ 
national Secretary of the Associa¬ 
tion. 

Miss Wood-Hill succeeds Frau- 
lein Ida de Herrenschwand, nick¬ 
named Falk, who has been hostess 
to 10,000 Guides at the chalet 
during the last 20 years. 

Apart from her organising 
ability and knowledge of the inter¬ 
national side of the movement, 
Miss Wood-Hill is a good cook 
and a fine skier. 



After 64 years 

The Arethusa training ship is a name to bring happy memories 
to many—15,000 hoys have now passed through the course. 
One of them, Mr. T. W. Marsh, who after 64 years returned 
to his old ship on prize-giving day, is here seen explaining 
the working of a model capstan to two cadets. 



Tribute to Pavlova 

Spanish dancers appearing in London pay tribute to Pavlova, 
one of the greatest of ballerinas, by laying flowers on her 
statue in the grounds of her old home at Hampstead. 


MAUNDY MONEY 

The first public engagement of 
the Queen’s reign will be carried 
out on April 10, when she distri¬ 
butes the Royal Maundy in West¬ 
minster Abbey. 

The number of aged men and 
women who receive gifts is the 
same as the age of the Sovereign, 
so 26 of. them will . receive the 
silver Maundy pence which have 
been specially minted. In addition, 
the aged persons will be given 
money in lieu of food and 
clothing. 

The impression on the Maundy 
pence will be that of King George 
VI this year, as there has not been 
time to change it to that of Queen 
Elizabeth. 


AUSTRALIANS OWN 
THEIR HOMES 

Wealth is well distributed in 
Australia. More than a million 
people own their homes, according 
to the Australian Institutcof Public 
Affairs. This probably means 
that more than a third of the 
nation live in homes of their own. 

As much as 90 per cent of 
property of every kind in Australia 
is owned by persons with incomes 
of less than £5000 a year. Over 
83 per cent of personal incomes 
come from wages, salaries, social 
service payments, or businesses in 
which the proprietors themselves 
work. 


WASTE-PAPER HELPS 
RATEPAYERS 

Ratepaying is one of those dull 
grown-up things that make us 
think Peter Pan had the right idea. 
As we are destined to grow up into 
being ratepayers, however, it is as 
well for us all to be interested in 
anything likely to reduce rates. 

One way of doing this is to save 
all waste-paper, cardboard, books, 
and rags for the local aulhority to 
collect and sell to industry. 

Last year the Borough of Epsom 
and Ewell, in Surrey, made £14,545 
in this way, thus helping the local 
ratepayers and the whole nation at 
the same time. 


5000 WORKERS 
WANTED 

Eight Australian immigration 
officers, at 15 centres in Yorkshire, 
are seeking 5000 workers willing 
to emigrate to Australia under the 
assisted passages scheme. 

Work is waiting for men on 
farms and in the building and 
engineering industries. Single girls 
are wanted in Australia as teachers, 
nurses, typists, and domestic 
workers. 


For more than’a quarter of a century 
*' The Children's Encyclopedia " has 
been known and loved by children, 
parents, and teachers. The latest 
edition has been brought right up- 
to-date and contains a treasury of 
knowledge presented in a simple 
and fascinating manner that every 
child can understand. Illustrated 


ADVENTUROUS 3 

HOLIDAY 

Forty girls between 16 and 21, 
all volunteers, will go in June to 
Kilmory Castle, Argyllshire, to 
take part in an experimental holi¬ 
day course run by the National 
Association of Girls’ Clubs, and 
Mixed Clubs. 

They can look forward to a 
strenuous and exciting time, for 
they will spend two or three days 
on an uninhabited island, fending 
for themselves; they will go 
canoeing and mountaineering. 

They will learn first-aid and 
camp-fire cooking, study local 
history and bird life and, before 
falling asleep under the stars, they 
will discuss astronomy. 

There could hardly be a better 
holiday for a capable girl with the 
right spirit of adventure. Anyone 
of the right age and qualifications 
can apply. The Association’s 
address is 32 Devonshire Street, 
London, W.l. 


A LETTER FROM 
ROBERT BRUCE 

A fine collection of more than 
500 historic parchments has just 
been presented on permanent loan 
to the Scottish Record Office by 
the Duke of Buccleugh. 

In the collection, dating from 
1124 to 1625, are the original 
charters of Melrose Abbey. There 
is also a letter from King Robert 
Bruce to his son, written shortly 
before his death in 1329, com¬ 
mending the abbey to the care of 
succeeding generations. 


with thousands of pictures, photo¬ 
graphs, and diagrams, it is a work 
for leisure moments or to study for 
hours on end. 

Every home with children should 
have a set of “The Children's 
Encyclopedia.” Write today for 
free booklet and details of the cash 
price and easy subscription terms. 


POST COUPON 
TODAY FDR 

FREE 

BOOKLET 


To: THE EDUCATIONAL BOOK CO., LTD., 
TALLIS HOUSE, TALLIS ST.,iONDON, E.C.4 

Please semi booklet abou .* The Children’s Encyclopedia. 


A if dr ess.. 


Occupation . 


A NEW Edition of an old Favourite! 



ARTHUR MEE’S 

CHILDREN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 
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Keeping going 

In Korean waters an American destroyer and an aircraft- 
carrier station themselves on either side of a tanker to take 
aboard fresh supplies of fuel through oil pipelines. 


NEW HOMES FOR ZOO SQUIRRELS AND OTTERS 

By Craven Hill, CN Correspondent at Regent’s Park 


Two innovations at the Zoo are 
proving very popular. One is 
a large breeding cage for squirrels, 
just completed at the north end of 
the small mammal house. The 
other is a new otter pond. 

Into the cage have gone all the 
grey squirrels in the Gardens, in¬ 
cluding seven from the Children’s 
Zoo. There are a dozen in all, 
and a lively time they are having 
exploring their new quarters. The 
cage, which is 25 feet square, is 
well equipped with some large 
branches and six nesting-boxes. 

The squirrel community is worth 
more than a passing glance, for it 
includes some rare animals. There 
are the pair of albino squirrels 
(with white skins and pink eyes), 
for example. 

One of these animals was 


CECIL RHODES—THE MAN WITH A VISION 


NJarcii 26 marks the 50th anni¬ 
versary of the death of Cecil 
Rhodes, the man who founded the 
flourishing colony of Rhodesia; 
the man who at the age of 24 
dreamed of a British Empire so 
powerful as “hereafter to render 
wars impossible and promote the 
best interests of humanity.” 

The young man who had these 
visions of his race's future in the 
service of mankind, was born at 
Bishop’s Stortford, Hertfordshire, in 
1853, one of the vicar’s eleven 
children. He went to the local 



THE FAMOUS —— 

RIDDALLS 

P LAY TENT 

In production again 

A child can erect it 
alone, indoors or out¬ 
doors at will —5 ft. 
in height—over 
15 ft. round the 
base and wilt 
comfortably seat 
, three children 
—3 collapsible 
poles for easy 
storage. It has 
tie across flaps 
so that it can be 
totally enclosed, and 
is reinforced at the 
corners and at the top. 
Special Feature—it rests comfortably on 
carpet, lino or concrete as on lawn without 
additional equipment. Ideal far picnics and 
light to carry. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 

RIDDALLS SPORTS & GAMES LTD. 

(Dept. C.N.) 

89 TOWER BRIDGE RD., LONDON, S.E.1. 



grammar school, but at 16 his 
health was so bad that he was sent 
out to join his brother, who was 
growing cotton in Natal. 

The ambition of this shy, rather 
ungainly lad at that time was not 
to build an empire in Africa, but 
to be in a position to pay for him¬ 
self to go to Oxford University to 
continue the education which ill- 
health had apparently ended. But 
already the genius, of the future 
imperialist was showing itself—he 
got on famously with the native 
labourers on the plantation. 

Meanwhile, diamonds had been 
discovered in the Orange Free 
State, and the brothers decided to 
seek their fortune there. Fortune 
for Cecil, however, meant his 
entrance to Oxford, and in his ox- 
wagon he carried Latin and Greek 
books as well as the two spades 
and a pick. 

The two Rhodes found a few 
diamonds, and Cecil was able to 
leave his diamond mine for the 
more treasured one of culture. 

TOUCH LIFE 

Thereafter he divided his time 
between Oxford and South Africa, 
returning to the diamond diggings 
for the vacations, there to contend 
with such troubles as camp fever, 
floods, landslides, and lawsuits. It 
was a tough life, but Cecil stuck 
to his studies, and at last, when he 
was. 28, he won the coveted B.A. 
degree. 

The rest of Rhodes’s life was de¬ 
voted to his ideal of creating a 
British Empire in Africa. He be¬ 
came a powerful financier, but he 
never wanted money for himself: 
it was merely the means to a noble 
end. 

Another road to that end was to 
build friendship between men of 
many races. Once, during a 
dispute with the Boers, one of their 
leaders told him grimly. “ Blood 
must flow.” .Cecil replied, “Give 
me some breakfast and let .us see 
to that afterwards.” He stayed 
with that Boer for six weeks and 
became godfather to his child— 
and no blood flowed. 

His noblest achievement in 
peace-making was when he camped 
unarmed close to the stronghold 
of fierce Matabele rebels in the 
Matoppo Hills, sending word to 





them that “he was there to have 
his throat cut if necessary.” They 
invited him to a council and 
Rhodes, with three companions, 
went to meet the hostile warriors. 

“Tell your troubles to Rhodes, 
your father,” he said, “he has 
come among you unarmed, with 
peace in his heart.” He then asked 
them what the 
future was to 
be, peace or 
war? One of 
the chiefs threw 
a stick on the 
ground in front 
of Rhodes, de¬ 
claring that it 
was a symbol 
of laying his weapons at the feet of 
a generous chieftain. 

As he rode away Rhodes, the 
peacemaker, said to one of those 
with him: “These are the things 
that make life worth while,” 

It was in the Matoppo Hills that 
by his own wish he was buried, in 
a hole cut in the solid granite. 

The great imperialist, as he was 
called, left a fortune of some 
£6,000,000 to be put to public uses, 
one of which was the famous 
Rhodes Scholarships which enable 
young men from the U.S., Ger¬ 
many, and the Commonwealth to 
go to Oxford. 

His greatest memorial, however, 
is Southern Rhodesia, which he 
founded with a handful of 
pioneers—today a country with a 
population of 140,000 white people 
and two million Africans. 


CHURCHILL OF THE 
COMMANDOS 

When a Commando leader goes 
abroad it is only to be expected 
that his baggage will contain some 
unusual items. Lieut.-Colonel 
Jack Churchill certainly did not 
disappoint. He recently went to 
Australia to train paratroopers, 
and with him went a set of bag¬ 
pipes, an archery outfit, and a 
racing motor-cycle. 

Jack Churchill, who won three 
decorations for his Commando 
activities, is not related to the 
Prime Minister; but Mr. 
Churchill’s son Randolph served 
under him during the war. 


trapped at Dover Castle in 1948, 
and presented to the Society by 
Mr. Winston Churchill in his 
capacity as Warden of the Cinque 
Ports. The other was caught in 
a Kent wood last summer. 

At the other colour extreme are 
two jet-black squirrels deposited 
by the Bureau of Animal Popula¬ 
tion at Oxford. ; 

The tamest inmate of the cage 
is, -however, the common grey 
squirrel, Cromwell, transferred 
from the Children’s Zoo. Crom¬ 
well, came to the Gardens as a 
baby in 1948, having fallen from 
his tree-top drey on to the back of 
a dog as it gambolled in a Sussex 
copse. 

At the Zoo Cromwell was fed 
on milk given from a fountain-pen 
filler. The squirrel is now so tame 
that, when taken from his cage, 
he never runs away. 

for the new otter pond—a 
50-yard-long moat fronting 
the new elephant, paddock in .the 
Middle Garden^lhis is being 
generally acclaimed as one of the 
most successful features of recent 
years. . 

First animals to occupy it are 
the pair of tame European otters 
given to the Zoo last summer by 
the Regent of Iraq. 

The pair are probably the 
happiest animals in the Gardens. 
They are certainly the most active. 
Their chief game is to dive for 
pebbles from a raft. 

At one end of the moat is a 
pebble beach. From this the otters 


carry stones, each swimming with 
the hind legs, the front paws hug¬ 
ging the pebble till the raft is 
reached. 

The stones are then piled on the 
raft until the otters have a little 
heap, when “diving practice” 
begins. Stone after stone is 
pushed into the water, and as it 
sinks both otters dive after it. 

Incidentally, their superb slick¬ 
ness as they pursue these under¬ 
water romps can clearly be 
discerned by the visitor watching 
from above the moat, and en¬ 
chants all who see it. 

■ New a t the Aquarium is a baby 
octopus, measuring little more 
than 12 inches across the tentacles. 
It is, in fact, so small that its body 
could easily be contained in a tea 
cup. 

This newcomer—the smallest 
octopus the Aquarium has ever 
had—was among a consignment of 
South Atlantic fish which have just 
arrived from Madeira. But the 
baby is giving officials some 
anxiety, as it has so far- refused all 
the small shore crabs offered it. 

Also in the consignment were 18 
red mullet and the same number 
of puffer-fish, which blow them¬ 
selves up like footballs. 

Mr. H. F. Vinall, the curator, 
told me that the collection would 
have been bigger but for the rough 
weather which was encountered 
when the fish were being trans¬ 
ferred from barges on’ to the liner 
Winchester Castle, which brought 
them here. 


IN DEFENCE OF BEAUTY 


Thoughtless vandals still wreak 
havoc in our parks and country¬ 
side. Flowers and shrubs are 
destroyed, trees are maltreated; 
even growing crops are not re¬ 
spected. We therefore commend 
the . League of Garden Lovers, 
which has been started by a C N 
reader. 

At Whitefield, near Manchester, 
a public meeting of teachers, youth 


club wardens, senior scholars, anj 
others decided to invite young 
people to sign a form of promise 
to respect all growing things, and 
to urge others to do the same. 

More information about this ex¬ 
cellent movement can be obtained 
by- writing to Miss E. M. Naylor, 
35 Park Lane, Whitefield, near 
Manchester. Please enclose a 2 !-d. 
stamp. 


PLANES FOR THE SP0TTER\S NOTEBOOK 



10. AJ-1 Savage 

Claimed to be the heaviest 
machine ever to land aboard an 
aircraft carrier, the North Amer¬ 
ican. Savage weighs more than 20 
tons. 

The decks of the carriers from 
which the machines will operate 
have been strengthened to take the 
heavy blows as they land—they 
occasionally “drop in” from 35 
feet at a speed of 98 m.p.h. Their 
top speed is more than 370 m.p.h. 

In . the accompanying photo¬ 
graph the Savage appears to have 
only two piston engines, but in 


fact it possesses three. The third 
engine, a turbojet, is inside the rear 
fuselage to provide additional 
power during take-off and to give 
bursts of speed. . 

Newest models of the Savage are 
the AJ-2P, a photo-reconnaissance 
“flying studio ” with no fewer than 
18 cameras; and the XA2J-1, 
powered , with turboprops instead 
of piston engines. . 

Like most other carrier-borne 
aircraft, the Savage is equipped 
with folding wings to facilitate 
stowage, and the big fin folds over 
to one side. 
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ROUND THE TOWNS—Alan Ivimey pays a visit 
to Clydeside to see one of Scotland’s great ports 

GREENOCK 


r £ 1 tre River Clyde, on its way from 
Glasgow to the Atlantic, 
makes a sudden turn southward 
from the mountains of Argyllshire. 
And it is just before the great river 
estuary “turns the corner” that 
the town of Greenock lies, huddled 
against the feet of the hills of Ren¬ 
frewshire. 

Its position in a bay sheltered ' 
from the south-westerly gales, and 
at the spot where the 20-fathom 
channel begins, established it as a 
port many centuries ago. 

G.reenock is built, then, round a 
curve of coast some 15 miles west 
of the centre of Glasgow, and at a 
point where the Firth of Clyde is 
about four miles wide. The wild, 
dark shapes of the Highland 
mountains of Argyllshire and 
Dumbartonshire frame the view 
northward across the wide waters, 
and the ships of all nations con¬ 
stantly pass, by day and night. 

Qreenock grew rapidly during the 
last century from about 20,000 
inhabitants in 1810 to 70,000 in 
1880, there being a good deal of 
immigration from the Highlands 
and also from Ireland. 

The old part of the town tended 
to be cramped because of the nar¬ 
rowness of the strip,of compara¬ 
tively level ground available 
between the foot of the hills and 
the water's edge. And to make 
matters worse, a good deal of space 
was lost for future building when 
the railway came and spread its 
sidings and spurs to serve the 
needs of the port. 

The population is now about 
76,000, and the only outlet through 
which growing Greenock can 
squeeze is the Kip Valley, which 
cuts through the Kilbirnie Hills 
towards the Ayrshire coast. Much 
remains to be done in the centre 
of the town, which was severely 
damaged by bombing during the 
war. 

As we might expect in the place 
which saw the birth, in 1738, of 
James Watt, the primary industry 


is engineering. Shipbuilding and 
the construction of every kind of 
engine that drives and steers a 
ship, from a tug to a fast mail 
steamer, are Greenock’s speciali-' 
ties. We see the big' cranes which 
line the shipyards as part of the 
town’s skyline from far away down 
the Firth or from the hilltops 
behind. 

J)own there we - find Scotts’ 
shipyard, which has been 
building vessels since it was 
founded in 1711, during the reign 
of Queen Anne. 

Its story is part of the story of 
Greenock. First, the herring 
“busses,” then the perfection of 
the sailing ship from the little 
sloops and brigs of the 18th cen¬ 
tury to the beautiful clipper ships. 
Second, the development of the 


Overlooking a magnificent stretch of the Firth of Clyde is this memorial to the sailors of Free France 


shoals, nowadays expensively 
dredged all the way to Glasgow, 
gave way to deep water. And this 
deep-water fairway flowed close 
to the wharves and docks of 
Greenock. 

A century ago a writer on the 
ports of Britain said this about it: 

“From morn till night, ten 


Two of Greenock’s thriving industries. Above, a battery 
of mills in a sacking and rope factory ; and, right, loading 
refined sugar for export. 


merchant steamship from its 
beginnings early in the 19th 
century to the leviathans of today. 
Third, the increase in efficiency of 
all types of warships from the 
frigates (Scotts’ started building 
for the Admiralty in 1803) to the 
modern submarines and surface 
craft. 

During the sailing days the 
anchorage was known as The Tail 
o’ the Bank, because it was here 
that the long line of mudflats and 


before the beginning of each 
rationing period, about 50 lorries 
leave each of the refineries every 
day of the week. 

Sugar-refining is very much a 
family affair, and there are several 
cases of fathers, sons, and 
daughters all working in the same 
refinery. 


An aerial view of the waterfront of Greenock, with the James Watt Dock 
and shipbuilding yards. 


minutes seldom elapse without the 
arrival or departure of from one to 
ten or 15 steamers of all sizes and 
freight, with all kinds of cargo, 
living and dead, animal and vege¬ 
table. The roar of the steam and 
the plash of the paddles never 
cease for an instant; the wharves 
perpetually vibrate with the con¬ 
cussion oT the vessels ; crowds of 
men, women, and children are in¬ 
cessantly climbing up and jumping 
down, in and out of the steamers.” 

Qreenock might well have been 
the premier port of Scotland, 
but the coming of the steam age 
made it worth while for Glasgow 
to spend immense sums on docks 
and dredging the Clyde. And this 
great city could afford to do so by 
reason of the great coalfield just at 
its back door and the nearby pre¬ 
sence of another great source of 
wealth—iron. 

But Greenock, luckily, had other 
cards up its sleeve. 

There has been sugar-refining 
going on here since 1765. Then- 
the American War of Independ¬ 
ence checked the import of tobacco 
from Virginia and so stimulated 
the sugar trade with the West 
Indies.- It was a question of the 
same ships and almost the same 
voyage. 

The raw sugar still comes direct 
to Greenock’s quays, and about 
■ 2000, people are employed, directly 
or indirectly, by this industry. The 
bags for the sugar and the tins and 
barrels for syrup, for instance, are 
all made in the town. 

At the peak of output, just 


_^_mong other old-established 
trades of the town, are tube¬ 
bending for ships, metal stock¬ 
holding for all kinds of shipbuild¬ 
ing, iron and brass-founding, and 
rope-making. Among the light 
industries are aluminium-ware 
manufacture, cooperage and pack¬ 
ing-case making, worsted milling, 
and tanning. 

But it is not to be supposed that 
Greenock is just another smoky 
industrial town. Indeed the wind 
sees to it that the smoke does not 
hang and that what the meteorolo¬ 
gists call “industrial haze," from 
the Glasgow area, is blown away 
long before it reaches Greenock. 

At the west end of the town 
there grew up, many years ago, a 


Fitting a funnel to a ship in the 
Janies Watt Dock. 


residential area of handsome stone 
houses in long terraces and streets, 
one above the other on the side of 
a hill, which reminded me of Bath. 
It overlooks the Princes Pier where 
some thousands of visitors from 
the U.S.A. and Canada embark 
and disembark. 

Greenock is a good centre for 
exploring the West Highlands and 
Trossachs. Indeed, Ben Lomond’s 
3000-foot peak is visible, with 
many other mountain tops, from 
various view-points above the 
town. Among these is a pleasant 
walk along The Cut, which is the 
little canal bringing water for the 
citizens from Loch Thom, up on 
the moors. 

Still another fine view across the 
Firth is to be had fronrthe striking 
war memorial to the sailors of 
Free France who lost their lives 
in the Battle of the Atlantic. It 
takes the form of an anchor with 
the shank formed into the double 
cross of Lorraine. 

^ splendid curving esplanade 
runs along the waterside from 
the pier, and at its eastern end the 
old West Kirk, dating from 1591, 
was re-erected. It has stained 
windows by Burne Jones and 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti. Two 
other famous monuments in 
Greenock are to James Walt and 
Robert Burns’s “Highland Mary.” 
- Since the war the enterprising 
townsfolk have decided to found 
their own Little Theatre. An old 
disused swimming-bath was bought 
by public subscription, and I was 
taken over that part of the pre¬ 
mises which has so far been com¬ 
pleted. ' 

It consists o( a most attractive 
series of club rooms and a tem¬ 
porary theatre in which the stage 
seems almost larger than the 
auditorium. It must be a real test 
of talent when actors and audience 
are so close to each other. A 
proper theatre to hold 600 people 
is to be built when funds allow, 
and to judge by the enthusiasm of 
one of the staff who showed me 
round I should think that this 
enterprise is going to be a big 
success. 

Qreenock looked to me like a 
place where Scottish folk 
work hard and live well. The con¬ 
trast between the thundering ship¬ 
yards and the wide, tree-bordered 
streets to the west and the new 
housing estates climbing the hills 
suggested the idea of well-earned 
prosperity. 

And all this is set alongside one 
of the fines! prospects to be had 
from any town anywhere in the 
whole wide world. 
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STERNER, NOT 
DARKER 

Touring the war Mr. Churchill 
told the boys of his old 
school that the days ahead 
were not “darker,” but 
“sterner.” He might well re¬ 
peat those words' now, for 
Britain is again treading the 
path of stern duty ; again she 
is called on to set an example 
to the free world. 

We have to rearm to defend 
freedom at a time when we 
had hoped to use all our re¬ 
sources to rebuild a happier 
way of life. 

And we can face the pro¬ 
longed sacrifice either with a 
gay courage, or in a mood of 
misery. 

Young people will know 
which way to choose: 

For Freedom’s battle, once 
begun, 

Bequeathed from bleeding sire 
to son, 

Though baffled oft, is ever 
won. 

Those words of Byron’s are 
significant today when a new 
generation is coming along 
eager to carry the banner olf 
freedom. 

Britain’s way. of facing the 
future is important to the 
whole world, and the test of 
the future is the action we take 
in the present. The capacity 
to pay our way and defend our 
liberties are linked in the 
character of the British people. 
The hour to display character 
has arrived! 


HARVEST FESTIVAL 
IN LENT 

■\Totice in the Perth Cathedral 
Magazine: 

Harvest Festival will be held 
on the fourth Sunday in Lent, 
which, because it is half-way 
through Lent, is often known 
as Refreshment Sunday. It is 
hoped that the usual cere¬ 
monial offering of wool, wheat, 
and fruits will be made at the 
morning service. 

It would appear to be rather 
strange; perhaps you have 
already guessed that it was in¬ 
tended for the eyes of people 
not in the Scottish Perth but in 
the capital of Western Australia, 
where March is an autumn 
month. 

Long-winded 

CAn slow-motion recordings of 
^ speech which are now being 
prepared, each word on the play¬ 
back lasts exactly twice as long 
as when originally spoken. 

If an ordinary recording is 
played back at half speed the 
speech is distorted and unrecog¬ 
nisable. In the new recorder 
every word sounds like the 
original—but twice as long. 

The records will be useful for 
purposes of dictation and teach¬ 
ing foreign languages. But they 
might also serve as a salutary 
lesson to certain public speakers 
we have heard, whose orations 
arc both too slow and too long. 

Wedding record 

A Sydney church has started 
the practice of giving a keep¬ 
sake to married couples in the 
form of a gramophone record of 
their wedding ceremony. 

It is an excellent idea. An 
audible memento of the great 
day would to many people seem 
far preferable to the visible one 
—the conventional wedding 
group which all too often, as the 
years pass, only serves to pro¬ 
voke mirthful comment from 
the younger generation. 


Walking gear 

'Fired of climbing the hills 
around his home, a 70-year- 
old Frenchman has made adjust¬ 
able soles for his shoes which 
can be set to any angle. The feet 
thus remain level whether walk¬ 
ing uphill or down, considerably 
relieving the muscles. 

The inventor claims that his 
shoes give the effect of the gear 
change on a bicycle or car. It is 
an ingenious idea, but it will 
surely make no appeal to young 
ramblers who walk just for the 
fun of it. 


Under tlie Editor’s Table 


Can a woman have a job and 
run a house? someone asks. It is 
a job running a house. 

Some people make a fuss when 
visitors come to tea. Better to 
make a cake. 

A pavement artist says he is 
proud of his work. But docs not 
mind if people look down on it. 

Motor cars are often bought 
and sold by telephone. There is a 
vail for them. 


BILLY BEETLE 




INDIAN IMMORTAL 



DOGS ON THE ROAD 
ARE DANGEROUS 

TAn an average, five dogs a week 
^ have been injured in street 
accidents during the last twelve 
months, and taken to the Clinic 
of Our Dumb Friends’ League 
at Blackheath, London. 

All these dogs were injured in 
this district alone, and the sad 
figure takes no account of dogs 
killed outright. Some were 
strays; others had homes but 
were allowed to run about busy 
streets on their own; and, of 
course, there were also dogs that 
had not yet been taught to come 
to heel when called and should 
have been on a lead. 

Dogs like these frequently 
endanger the lives of human 
beings as well. Every owner of 
a dog has responsibility, not only 
for his pet, but also for the safety 
of other people. 


This striking figure of Mahatma 
Gandhi, the great Indian 
Leader, is by Mr. Atri Brown. 
It attracted much attention 
when exhibited in London 
recently. 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 

If holidays abroad 
make money go 
farther 


Why does hair turn grey? asks 
a correspondent .' Locks arc made 
to. turn. 

Elstree thinks its street lighting 
is too bright. Puts other towns in 
the shade. 
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THINGS SAID 

'Fhe cheapest form of appease- 
ment is always to pay with 
the property of others. 

Evelyn Waugh 

Paint can be a great help, 
especially to the poor 
Minister of Works who has got 
to make a great Coronation out 
of very little. Minister of Works 

IT7omen now regard spectacles 
’ V as being as important in 
matters of fashion as a hat, 
shoes, make-up, jewellery, or 
even a dress. Miss Daphne Faciei 

'Fhe Palace of Westminster has 
suffered more from soot 
than it has from Hitler’s bombs. 

Mr. No el-Baker , M.P. 

T believe women will have a 
real chance of shaping the 
brand-new world that you are 
going to get in spite of your¬ 
selves. Viscountess Astor at a 
Cambridge Union debate 


Thirty Years Ago 

'Fhe arrangement between the 
British Government and the 
people of Egypt that that ancient 
realm shall be free and indepen¬ 
dent has been quickly carried 
out. The Sultan of Egypt has 
become its King under the title 
of Fuad I. This fresh start by 
the land which had the oldest 
civilised government that can be 
traced in history will be watched 
with sympathy by all the world, 
and most cordially by the people 
of the British Empire, whose 
action has led lip to this change, 
and who will continue their 
friendly protection of Egypt 
from outside interference. 

From the Children's Newspaper, 
April, 1922 


IMCO launched 

'Fiie sixty members of the 
United Nations are bringing 
the advantages of international 
co-operation to those who sail 
the seven seas. 

A new Specialised Agency, 
now in process of formation, 
bears the imposing title of Inter- 
Governmental Maritime Con¬ 
sultative Organisation—but it 
will be known as IMCO for 
short. It will promote higher 
standards of maritime safety and 
clficiency of navigation. 

All who cross the oceans, 
whether passengers or sailors, 
will benefit from this new agree¬ 
ment among nations. 

The dying of Pere 
Pierre 

Beside the darkened lake they 
made his grave. 

Below the altar of the hills ; and 
night 

Swung incense clouds of mist in 
creeping lines 

That twisted through the tree- 
trunks, where the light 
Groped through the arches of 
the silent pines: 

And he, beside the lonely path 
he trod. 

Lay, tombed in splendour, in the 
House of God. 

John McCrae ( 1872-19IS ) 


SPRING MELODY 

Then came the lovely spring with 
a rush of blossoms and music, 
Flooding the earth with flowers 
and the air with melodies 
vernal. H. IV. Longfellow 

JUST AN IDEA 

As Sydney Smith wrote : Life is 
fortified by many friendships. To 
love and be loved is the greatest 
happiness in existence. 


CARLING SUNDAY 

'Fhe fifth Sunday in Lent 
(March 30 this year) was 
until recent years observed as 
Carling Sunday in the North. 
On this day landlords of inns 
at seaside towns, served their 
customers with a dish of peas, 
known as “carlings.” They 
were fried in lard and served 
with sugar and rum. 

It is said that this custom 
originated with the wrecking of 
a ship on the Long Sands at 
South Shields on the second 
Sunday before Easter. The ship 
was laden with peas, and this 
food provided a welcome meal 
for hungry people. 

One historian tells us that 
Carling Sunday denotes Care or 
Passion Sunday, just as Care 
Friday and Care Week denote 
Good Friday and Holy Week. 
Even today north-country chil¬ 
dren repeat the old couplet: 

Till, Mid, Mi sera, 

Carling, Palm, and Paste-Egg 
Day. 


WHO PLANTS A TREE 

When we plant a tree, we are 
doing what we can to make our 
planet a more wholesome and 
happier dwelling-place for those 
who come after us, if not for 
ourselves. Oliver Wendell Holmes 



OUR HOMELAND 


The village pump at 
SeOlesccmbe* Sussex 
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MISTAKEN IDENTITY 

By THE HUT MAN 

(3) Members of the Crow family 


7 


GLASS CARS ARE NOW 
ON THE WAY 



The first American glass car 


To many of us, all large black¬ 
looking birds are Crows. 
When we use the name “Crow,” 
however, we are stating only that 
the bird we have seen belongs to 
the Crow family; it may have 
been a Raven, Carrion Crow, 
Hooded Crow, Rook, Jackdaw, 
Magpie, or Jay. There are one or 
two other members of this interest¬ 
ing family, but these are the ones 
we are most likely to see, and the 
list is given in order of size, start¬ 
ing with the largest, the Raven. 

Let us discover, then, how we 
can identify one Crow from 
another, and so become able to 
name each member of the family 



correctly as we meet them during 
country walks. Crows are chiefly 
ground-feeders, which gives us ex¬ 
cellent opportunities for uninter¬ 
rupted views as they search for 
food in fields and on hillsides; 
they will soon be busily engaged in 
this occupation, with hungry nest¬ 
lings ever calling out for more. 

As they are ground-feeders, 
the Crows walk instead of hopping, 
with the exception of the Jay, 
which is more arboreal than its 
cousins and, for this reason, travels 
with rather ungainly hops when it 
visits the ground. 

JJut let us get down to the task 
of identifying one Crow from 
another. Two, at least, will give 
us no trouble in this respect, and 
these are the two last mentioned in 
the list—the Magpie and the Jay. 

Indeed, it may surprise some of 
us to discover that these gaily- 
coloured birds are crows at all, for 
we generally think of Crows as 
having dark, if not black, plumage. 

Seen from a distance the Magpie 
is a black-and-white bird with a 
long tail that is equally obvious 
when the bird is on the ground, in 
a tree, or in the air. The smaller 
Jay is brownish-pink in general 
colour, and on the wings there is 
a bright patch of lovely, vivid blue 
barred with black. With these 
brief descriptions we can leave the 
easily identified beaux of the 
family and. turn to their more 
soberly-dressed relations. 

Except in one or two of the 
wilder areas of Britain, the Raven 
and the Hooded Crow are not 
commonly seen; but when en¬ 
countered the former is easily 
recognised by its large size, power¬ 
ful bill, and deep, grunting voice. 

The Hooded Crow, sometimes 
called the Hoodie and Grey Crow, 
is even more easily recognised by 
its black head, wings, and tail con¬ 
trasting with grey back and under¬ 


parts, giving the bird a patchy 
appearance. 

The little Jackdaw is a much 
better-known member of the 
family, for it is a lover of buildings 
and is, of all our Crows, the one 
most frequently seen in built-up 
areas, even in large towns. 

Like the other “black” Crows, 
Jackdaw's feathers show lovely 
irridescent colours when seen 
close at hand, but the most obvious 
identification point is the grey neck 
behind the black face which, with 
the pale grey eye, gives the bird 
the appearance of a very knowing 
little burglar wearing a dark mask ; 
but the mask makes for easy recog¬ 
nition instead of acting as 
disguise! 

go now we are left with only the 
Carrion Crow and the, Rook, 
the commonest Crows' of our 
countryside, and the two most 
often confused. A countryman 
once gave the humorous distin- 
tinguishing hint, “If you sec twa 
Rooks fleein’ theirsel’s they’re 
Craws, but when you see a wheen 
o’ Craws a’ thegither they're 
Rooks ”1 

Muddled as this advice may 
sound there is truth in it, for the 
Carrion Crow is a solitary bird, 
usually seen alone or in pairs, 
while Rooks arc sociable, living 
and nesting in large, noisy com¬ 
panies. During the nesting season, 
however, we will often see a soli¬ 
tary Rook going for or returning 
with food, and it is not uncommon 
to see two or three Carrion Crows 
feeding with a Rook flock during 
the winter months, so we must 
consider how to distinguish one 
species from the other. 

The Carrion Crow is slightly the 
larger of the two, but much more 
easily noticed is its tidier appear¬ 
ance, for the flank feathers of the 
Rook hang loosely about its legs 
as though the bird were wearing" 
“plus-fours.” This baggy-trousers 



appearance is quite lacking in the 
more streamlined Carrion Crow. 

Another good distinguishing 
feature is the bill. In adult Rooks 
the face at the base of the bill is 
bare and greyish, this pale patch 
being very easily seen when the 
birds are at rest or flying, and it 
is quite lacking in the. Carrion 
Crow. Even by voice alone the 
two birds may be identified with 
ease, for the Carrion Crow has a 
deep, hoarse, croaking bark ; com¬ 
pared with this, the familiar caw¬ 
ing of the Rooks might almost be 
termed musical! 


Australia 
honours a 
pioneer 

The discovery of one of the 
finest harbours in Australia has 
this month been celebrated in 
Victoria. This was the almost 
land-locked bay. Port Phillip, at 
the head of which Melbourne now 
stands. 

It is exactly 150 years since an 
intrepid young naval lieutenant 
named John Murray sailed his 60- 
ton brig, the Lady Nelson, between 
the headlands guarding that bay. 
It was a wonderful view that lay 
open before him ; a vast expanse 
of water 30 miles across both west 
to east and north to south, and 
enclosed by a coastline 100 miles 
long. - . . 

At Point King, a few miles with¬ 
in the headlands. Lieutenant 
Murray landed, hoisted the Union 
Jack, and “in the name of his 
sacred Majesty George the Third 
of Great Britain and Ireland ” 
formally took possession of the 
land. Actually it was the first time 
the Union Jack, complete with St. 
Patrick’s Cross, was used at such 
a ceremony. The 800-square-mile 
bay was named after the governor 
of the colony. 

SECURED FOR BRITAIN 

The southern shores of Austra¬ 
lia thus secured for Britain against 
the French, who arrived later in 
the year, Lieutenant Murray and 
his little brig did duty under Cap¬ 
tain Matthew Flinders in charting 
and surveying the coast. It was 
not, however, for 30 years that a 
colony was planted in Port Phillip 
Bay and that Melbourne began to 
be developed into the great sea¬ 
port it is today. 

The people of Melbourne and of 
Geelong and other flourishing 
towns around the bay turned out 
proudly to see Lieutenant Murray’s 
historic landing re-enacted. On 
March 8, an officer and four 
ratings of the Royal Australian 
Navy, dressed in the uniform of 
Nelson's day, waded through the 
shallows, cjimbed the cliff; hoisted 
the colours, and fired a salute from 
muskets. 

Then followed the unveiling of a 
hilltop cairn with a bronze plaque 
recording the prowess of John 
Murray as a fine naval officer and 
a pioneer of the great Australian 
State of Victoria. 


WOODEN WATER PIPE 

American engineers wanted a 
large pipe to carry millions of 
gallons.of water from a river to a 
hydro-electric plant in Oregon, and 
it had to be 12 feet in diameter. 
After a study of all the modern 
materials available, they chose— 
wood! 

The pipe is built something like 
a continuous wooden barrel, each 
stave six inches wide and four 
inches , thick.- It is bound round 
the outside with steel strip at close 
intervals. 

In two years’ service it has com¬ 
pletely fulfilled its designers’ ex¬ 
pectations, and' wooden pipelines 
may be used for other purposes. 


The first motor-car moulded 
from glass has passed its tests, and 
has proved capable of withstand¬ 
ing shocks which would split open 
a steel body or crumple it up. 

The glass is in the form of fibre, 
mixed with a plastic resin. The 
whole body is built up on wooden 
frames and formers, and can be 
made in almost any colour. 

They are not making transparent 
cars yet—customers might think 
that they did not look strong 



Glass boats are already being 
made by a similar process at 
Cowes, Isle of Wight. 

They are claimed to be lighter, 
stronger, cheaper, and more dur¬ 
able than wooden boats built by 
conventional methods. The lamin¬ 
ated glass is proof against rot, 
decay, and insect borers. 

As the pictures show, they are 


enough to go on the highways!. 

Repairs are quite easy to a 
moulded fibreglass body. Dam¬ 
aged areas can be cut away and the 
holes filled in with a mixture of 
glass fibre and plastic. This is [eft 
to set and then smoothed down. 

Designers already have in mind 
a glass saloon car which would 
look like an ordinary one from the 
outside, but to the passengers all 
the walls and roof would be trans¬ 
parent, giving maximum visibility. 





transparent as well as light. 
Weighing about 55 lbs., they can 
be carried with ease. 

Below, Mr. Sandy Seton, who 
with Mr. Geoffrey Lord builds the 
glass boats, is operating the con¬ 
trols of the vacuum pump, which, 
with the glass hull in the making, 
gives the boathouse a laboratory¬ 
like appearance. 



GLASS BOATS HAVE ARRIVED 
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Steps to Sporting Fame 

I'VE \ 


© Ivor _ Allchurch 



Every now and then, 
football produces “ a 
natural ”—one who 
plays the game in¬ 
stinctively. Such is 
the Welsh inter¬ 
national forward, 
Ivor Allchurch. 


Ivor, third of four footballing 
brothers, played in Swansea 
schools football and soon 
joined Swansea Town F.C. 
Trainer Frank Barson said 
recently that Ivor is the best 
inside-left he has seen for 
thirty years. 


The natural footballer reveals 
his command of the ball by 
the way he brings it safely 
out of a tackle. Such is the 
way of Ivor Allchurch, who 
was still under 21 when he 
became the regular Welsh 
inside-left. 


A tribute to his value, is the 
number of famous clubs who 
have tried to secure his 
transfer. Len, youngest of 
the four brothers, who 
captained the Welsh school¬ 
boys in 1948, is also with 
Swansea Town. 


HUMAN FOOTPRINTS 50,000 YEARS OLD 


TANK 100 FEET 
DEEP 

Jn a recent speech the First Lord 
ot the Admiralty told M.P.s that 
the closest attention was being 
given to submarine escape 
methods. 

In this connection a rectangular, 
125-foot-high tower of concrete 
and steel has recently been-built 
close to the naval submarine base 
at Haslar, on the Gosport shore 
of Portsmouth Harbour. A pro¬ 
minent sea-mark oil this busy 
coast, it contains the new tank 
which the Royal Navy will use for 
training submarine crews. 

All British submarines now 
being built arc fitted with the latest 
type of one-man escape chamber, 
and the tank has been specially 
designed to give complete training 
in this vital branch of the service. 
The floor is a complete model of 
the parts of a submarine from 
which escapes would be made in 
an emergency. 

The tank itself is 100 feet deep, 
and holds about 800 tons of water. 
It is divided into sections so that 
practice escapes can be made from 
30 feet and 60 feet below the sur¬ 
face before the men are ready for 
the final test of an escape from the 
full depth. 

Although officers and men will 
all wear the latest type of life¬ 
saving jacket, even a practice 
escape from this depth will be a 
severe test of nerves for them. 
When they go to sea, however, 
they will be fully prepared for 
any emergency which might arise 
-—thanks to the Navy’s modern 
training methods. 


SWEET BEET 

Because the sun shone at 
exactly the right time, last year’s 
British sugar-beet crop has a 
higher sugar content than in 1950. 

It provided over 600,000 tons 
of refined sugar, almost the whole 
of our domestic sugar ration for 
a year. 


Some weeks ago the C N de¬ 
scribed in detail one of the most 
absorbing features to be found at 
the Natural History Museum, 
South Kensington, in which the 
Evolution of Man is traced from 
the earliest-known member of the 
human family. 

This feature, which is in Bay II 
of the central hall, has recently 
been enriched by the addition of 
plaster casts of what are the oldest 
human footprints yet discovered. 
The imprints were found on the 
floor of a cave high above the 


STICKY TAPE MEASURE 

An American inventor has pro¬ 
duced an adhesive tape measure. 
It has a self-adhesive backing so 
that it holds itself in place whilst 
measuring irregular shapes. It can 
be set round surfaces impossible 
to mpasure with any ordinary tape 
without using several pairs of 
hands. 

Dressmakers, mechanics, wood¬ 
workers, and model-makers have 
already found many uses for it. 


village of Toirano, in the Ligurian 
Alps, near Savona, Italy. They 
had been left in moist clay by a 
primitive hunter who had pursued 
a cave bear deep into the cave, and 
lime in the water had quickly set 
the clay. 

Now, during the last glacial 
period, probably some 50,000 years 
ago, the entrance to the cave had 
been'sealed by a stalagmite forma¬ 
tion. And thus it remained until 
a year ago, when explorers broke 
down this natural barrier by dyna¬ 
mite and entered the cave, which 
runs back for more than 300 yards 
into the mountain. 

Here, in addition to the human 
and animal footprints, scientists 
identified bones of cave bears, 

panthers, and mountain goats 

scattered on the floor. They also 
found traces of charcoal, which 
could indicate that torches set up 
to illumine the cave 'had been 
allowed to.burn out. And on the 

walls of the cave were marks 

believed to have been made by a 
hand. 

The plaster casts of two of the 


footprints show a relatively broad 
foot a little over nine inches long, 
with a large big toe well separated 
from the smaller toes. 

Above these casts the museum 
authorities have placed a label 
bearing the words: 

“Oldest Human Footprints?”. 

The query mark does not apply 
to the word human but to the 
word “oldest,” for in their search 
into the antiquity of Man scientists 
are always discovering earlier and 
yet earlier evidence of human 
activities. 


LIBERIA IS LEARNING 

Four aircraft recently dropped 
thousands of illustrated lessons in 
English over the main population 
centres of Liberia; pencils and 
exercise paper were distributed in 
the same way. 

The effort was a special occa¬ 
sion in Liberia’s Literacy Cam¬ 
paign. This has been going on for 
two years, during which some 3000 
people who previously could not 
read have learned English. 
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BETTER PHOTOS OF 
THE HEAVENS 

Scientists and technicians of the 
St. Andrews University Astronomy 
Department have made a remark¬ 
able telescope. It has a reflector 
only 20 inches in diameter, yet will 
enable astronomers to photograph 
star-clusters millions of light years 
away with an accuracy previously 
thought to be impossible. 

The secret of the success of the 
St. Andrews telescope lies in its 
new type of reflector plate. Pre¬ 
viously all large telescopes have 
had the disadvantage of producing 
an image that is distorted except 
for a small square about the size 
of a postage stamp in the exact 
centre of the plate. This is true 
even of the 200-inch telescope of 
Palomar. 

The scientists of St. Andrews, 
however, under the leadership of 
Professor Freundlich, have pro¬ 
duced a “ correcting plate ” which 
gets rid of the distortions. As a 
result their telescope can take an 
accurate photograph five or six 
times larger than other telescopes, 
which would have to take several 
photographs and piece them to¬ 
gether to produce an undistorted 
picture of the same size. 

Plans are already being made 
for another telescope of the same 
type, but double the size, to be 
erected at St. Andrews. 


CARDBOARD KEY 

A new electronic lock is opened 
by a card instead of a key. 

The keyhole is replaced by a 
slot into which the identification 
card is slipped. Unless this is the 
right card a special device double- 
locks the door and sets off an 
alarm signal. 

Behind the slot is an electronic 
circuit with a number of silver 
contact strips. When the proper 
card is inserted, similar conduct¬ 
ing strips on the card match the 
lock strips, actuate the latch 
mechanism, and open the door. 


THE FOUR fEATHERS—PICTURE-VERSION OF A. E. W. MASON’S GRAND STORY (10) 


Harry Feversham had been sent white feathers by three 
brother officers who had thought him to be a coward. 
One of them had taken his feather back in acknowledg¬ 
ment of a brave deed performed by Harry. The second 


officer had been killed in action, but the third, Trench, 
had been taken prisoner and sent to Omdurman. Harry 
allowed himself to be captured so that he too could be 
sent to Omdurman, where he hoped to rescue Trench. 


After months of imprisonment, they received a message 
from' a friend in Egypt to say that a man would come to 
them with a box of matches as a sign that he could be 
trusted. Eagerly they watched for this messenger. 



^ One evening as Harry and Trench were returning 
to the prison from the powder factory where 
they worked, an Arab passed them and dropped 
a matchbox. “Tomorrow by the storehouse at 
this hour,” he whispered. They dared not stop 
or speak to him for they knew that hostile 
Dervishes might be watching them. 


The next evening, as they returned, a different 
Arab walked casually beside them and IJarry 
recognised his old friend, Abou Fatma. Abou 
whispered to them to walk forward slowly 
until it was dusk, then to go to the Nile bank 
near the storehouses where he would have a 
man to remove their chains. 


It was dark by the time they reached the spot. 
A native blacksmith was waiting, and silently 
he set to work. From the prison close by shone 
a glare of light, and from the town of Omdur¬ 
man came the sound of Dervishes beating 
drums. The blacksmith soon knocked off 
their chains and they followed Abou. 


He led them to a disused building in which he 
said he had hidden the camels on which they 
were to start their long journey to Egypt. “ How 
long before they discover you are gone ? ” 
asked Abou. “ Who knows ? Perhaps the 
gaoler lias already missed us,” said Harry 
grimly. “Perhaps he will not till morning.” 


How far can Harry and Trench hope to go from the Khalifa’s prison? 


See next week’s instalment 
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Grand story by 


THE BUCKINGHAMS Tr, , 
AT RAVENSWYKE S* 


Juliet and Simon Buckingham 
went with Charles Renislau to 
Robin Hood's Bay intending to 
bathe and picnic. When they 
reached the village the boys ran’ a 
notice of a cricket match and, to 
Juliet’s annoyance, decided to 
watch it during the afternoon. 

Left alone, Juliet went down- to 
the beach and made friends with 
an artist, who sketched her and 
gave her the drawing to keep. 
Later, after nice ling the boys for 
tea, they set off together to walk 
over the lonely moors to Ravens- 
wyke. Suddenly they were caught 
by a sea fog. 

11. Lost on the moors 

"They stood silent while the mist 
swirled round them. Charles 
spoke first. 

“It was like this before,” he 
whispered, “when I was lost in the 
fog up by Eagle Hall. Of course, 
nothing can happen to us. We’ve 
got the map, and we’ve only got 
to go straight on along this track 
until we come to the road. We’d 
better walk in single file. Shall I 
go first'?” 

Juliet nodded. She put up her 
hand and smoothed her hair. Her 
fingers were wet when she brought 
them away, and she felt a sudden, 
unreasoning fear of this clammy 
grey enemy which had smothered 
the beauty of the evening and 
eaught them unawares. 

She turned and gave her brother 
i. shaky smile, and then they 
followed Charles up the track. 

Fifteen minutes later they knew 
they were lost. It was no use pre¬ 
tending any longer. But while they 
discussed their position, Juliet 
heard the sound of running water 
below them. They struggled down 
to a brook and began following it 
upstream, reasoning that the higher 
they climbed the better off they 
would be when the mist cleared. 
After a little it seemed as if they 
were on a track which, although it 
sometimes left the brook, always 
returned to it eventually. Then 
Simon, who was in the lead, began 
to climb up some steep rocks by a 
waterfall and gave a shout of 
triumph. 

“There’s a ledge here, and I 
think I’ve found a cave.” 

Hn leaned forward and helped 
his sister up, and Charles 
followed. On the right of the 
narrow ledge was a cleft between 
some rocks through which Simon 
trawled as soon as the other two 
were safely up. Juliet/leaned 
igainst the rock hoping that 
Charles- could not sec how weary 
die was. 

Suddenly Simon was beside 
hem again, carrying in his arms a 
;quare biscuit tin. 

“It's all right,” he gasped. “We 
;an shelter in there. Look what 
i’ve found. Someone else has 
ised this place.” 

“See what’s in the tin,” Charles 
;aid. 

Juliet went down on her knees. 
‘There’s some food—a packet of 
theese and some chocolate and 


some matches and cigarettes . . . 
And here’s a bike lamp and some 
candles.” 

Charles took the lamp and 
flashed it round the cave, which 
was at least dry. They emptied 
the tin, and found a copy of the 
Yorkshire Post dated only three 
days previously, and a pad of 
scribbling paper. 

“We can spend the night here, 
anyway,” Charles said. “You 
know how sorry I am about this, 
you two ... It was my fault we 
got lost ... I seem to be unlucky 
to my friends.” 

Juliet was already feeling better, 
although she found it difficult to 
stop her teeth chattering. 

“ Don’t be silly, Charles. I’m 
only worried about your parents. 
They’ll be desperate about us ; but 
I don’t see what we can do about 
it. We shall be all right. We can 
eat this cheese and chocolate, and 
I dare say we’ve got some sand¬ 
wiches left in the haversack. I 
don’t know about you two, but I’m 
so cold in these thin clothes that 
we must have a fire. There are 
trees by the stream, aren't there? 
Will you two go and fetch some 
wood and fir cones?” 

go with the help of the newspaper 
and paper torn from the pad 
they lit a fire at the entrance to 
the cave. Outside the mist was as 
thick as ever, and the only sounds 
were the muffled song of the brook 
and its waterfall, and the sound 
of the drops of moisture falling 
from the trees. 

As the flames rose higher and 
they flung on more cones, their 
spirits rose. They found some 
sandwiches left in the haversack, 
and ate the cheese and chocolate 
left by the previous tenant of the 
cave. Juliet sat back against the 
rocky wall and felt her clothes 
drying on her. Simon unex¬ 
pectedly fell asleep on the floor. 
Charles and Juliet began talking. 
Charles spoke of his hopes of com¬ 
ing to London to study music. 
Juliet reminded him that she, too, 
would be in London in a year or 
so, at the Royal Academy of 



1 What is a toxophilile? 

2 Who was the author of 
Robinson Crusoe? 

3 A mendicant is: a servant, a 
tinker, or a beggar? 

4 Where is Kuwait? - 

5 Who said on the battlefield: 
“Thy need is. greater than 
mine ”? 

6 What is a wcka? 

7 What should you do when 
about to cross a road? 

8 In which year was the 
Spanish Armada defeated? 

Answers on page it 


JavUle 

Dramatic Art, and that seemed 
good to both of them. 

And then at last they slept. 
Once Charles woke and heaped 
the glowing embers with more 
fuel, and when he next woke the 
night had gone. He stretched, and 
saw that the only other occupant 
of the cave was Simon, still fast 
asleep with his head on his arms. 
He crawled out onto the ledge. 
The mist had vanished and, away 
to his left, over the tree-tops and 
the rim of the moor, the sun was 
rising. 

Then he saw Juliet climbing up 
the rocky path from the tumbling 
brook. He ran forward to meet 
her and she waved cheerfully. 

“I’ve had a wash. Shall we start 
right away, Charles? ' Can you 
find where we are now on the 
map? We ought to be able to 
trace it by this stream. You work 
it out while I wake Simon.” 

JJefore they left, Juliet scribbled 
a note of thanks for the user 
of the cave and explained why 
they had had to eat his rations. 
Then they set off cheerfully in a 
south-westerly direction across the 
moor and in half an hour reached 
the road. Soon after they were 
picked up by the astonished driver 
of a Post Office van and were in 
Ravenswyke before many in the 
village were out of their beds. 

The postman had heard in 
Whitby that they had been lost, 
and while the children ran up the 
lane he telephoned the police 
to call off the hunt which he knew 
was going to search the moors as 
soon as the mist went. But before 
they said “Goodbye ” and “Thank 
you,” he gave them the letters for 
the house, one of which was for 
Juliet from her mother. 

As soon as they had reassured 
Mrs. Renislau that they were none 
the worse for their adventure, 
Juliet had a bath. She did not 
open her letter until they were all 
at the breakfast table. 

'J'he contents were exciting, for 
Mrs. Buckingham wrote to say 
that Uncle Joe in London had just 
telephoned asking Juliet and Simon 
to go and stay with him for a week 
before he went off to Spain. As 
' soon as he had been told that they 
were staying -with the Renislaus 
he had invited Charles to come 
loo, and would not take no for an 
answer.- 

“You will come, won’t you, 
Charles? Uncle Joe will give us 
a marvellous time. May he come, 

•• Mrs. Renislau?” 

“Of course. But you must pro- 
; niise to come back with him and 
really finish your holiday here 
properly without any more adven¬ 
tures. I think it is an excellent 
' idea for you all to get away before 
something else happens to you. 
I’ll telephone Mrs. Buckingham 
presently from the village, and 
leave her to tell your uncle. You 
could go tomorrow if it’s con¬ 
venient.” 

Before they got over this excite¬ 
ment Detective-Sergeant Brandon 

Continue'] on page 10 
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.Here's a knife in a million 
—a really super “Swiss” Companion 
x?- * ■it** 0 a k au unbeatable bargain price! 

finest French make, strong yot light, with 
razor-sharp _ blades and wonderfully useful 
tools, you 11 rind it an indispensable part of 
■^your camping equipment. Xo 
reader can afford to be 
without a knife like 
this! 




i © 


Send 9/- 
chrqne for* 
by post. Mu’i 
delighted.. 


. 3" Blade 
12. U" Blade 
|3. Awl 

. Tin Opener 
. Screwdriver 
. Corkscrew 
. Bottle Opener 
. Safety Ring 1 


hist al Order nr 
mediate delivery 
refunded if not 


Send for the Famous “ RAMBLER ” BINOCULARS. Real 
Binoculars ! Only 6/11 plus 7 d. postage. 

W. D. MORGAN & CCL LTD. (D eP t. c.n.3) 


2 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C.l. ( Outsid e Chancery Lane Sin.) 



EX W.D 


SIGNALLING OUTFIT 


Comp-te with Lamp, Stand, Morso Key, spare 
filters, etc., in metal case 8lf X 6V ; X 8 1 '. 
Easily converted into Spot Lamp, etc. Supplied 
separately, .-pare Bulbs 13 each. p. & p. 6d. 
Haiteries 9d. each. P. & P. 3d. Battery and 
Bulb 2,'-. T. & P. 1,3. 

IVritf for 1’ire List. 

(Dept. C.N,) 

Worth double 
LTD. p. &pkg.2/- 


Claude Ry e i 


13/6 


895-921 Fulham Road, London, S.W.O. 

KTT/rSi - A rea .* ** an< ? Tailored Kilt 
is the ideal birthday present. 
But let it be a real Kilt, 
hand pleated, hand sewn, and hand pressed. 
We make Kilts for men and women, boys 
and girls. Send.stamped, addressed envelope 
and give height if for adult, and age and 
height if for children. Also what shade of 
tartan favoured. The more details the better. 

J. MACDAVID & SON 
KILT MAKERS. CREETOWN. S COTT ANn 


A NEW JIGSAW 
E very WEEK! 

Write fur Department C.H., 

details to: GRAYBANK JIGSAW 
SERVICE, 

22 Clifle Terrace, 
BRADFORD, Yorks. 


BALL BEARING 
ROLLER SKATES 

Extension model 
from s\" to 101", 
self steering 
chassis mounted on 
oscillating rucks 
fitted rubber cush- 

_ ions. Adjustable ioe 

clamps and ankle straps. Ter pair. 

Double Ball Hearing Wheels. Post paid.^y'O 
MARK SHRANK Ltd.,18 Aylmer Parade, N.2 

Send for catalonut! nf sports. Intis and jinn 



CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 
Send 2 Id. stamp for Price List. 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

(Dept. C N), 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 



ELECTRIC MOTOR OUTFIT 

6,000 Rev!, ft m e. 2/11 

Per Mm. /■'y&JpSfc-, 

Post 3d. 
Works from 
Any Torch 
Battery 

Couvprises ALL 
necessary parts and 
meral basu for simple 
assembly to make this working 
Electric Motor. Great technical, instructive 
and entertaining boy's toy. Complete with 
diagrams and easy directions. Send P.O. 3/2 
(address bvloic). 

UNR B E ARGAIN BLE BINOCULARS 

ONLY 6 / 9 p 3 ° d s ; 

Full-sizo genuino 
. 2£x magnification. 
Brand-New Con¬ 
tinental Binoculars 
fitted very power¬ 
ful optical glass 
lenses. Brings 
distant objects 
right to you with 
i perfect clearness. 
Centre screw focus 
adjustment. 
AMAZIXif VALUE. Satisfaction or money 
back. Send 7/- P.O. 

Wm. PENN, LTD. (Dept. CW), 

583 High Road, Finchley, London, N«*2, 





THE REPLICA OF 
ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL 

iia Played with 22 miniature 

flU DICE, wn. hi-U •■mil goals All 
the thrills of real Football! 
Dribbling, corner and 
penalty kicks, offside, goal 
saves, injuries, etc. I "lours 
of all league clubs available. 
Send stamp for full details and Order Form to 
P. A. ADOLPH, Dept. 17, The Lodge, 
Langton Green, Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 



THIS IS IT, CHAPS ! 

A SUPER SHEFFIELD 
SHEATH KNIFE 

8 INCHES LONG from the tip 
of its hand-ground, razor- 
edged, Sheffield stee’ 
blade to the top of its 
polished wood 
handle ; com¬ 
plete with 
leather 
sheath. 

5/4 



Also 
s u p r 
q i\ ;; 1 ft y 
HUNTING- 
KNIFE with 
rasa dorornitd 
leather liandJi- and 
polished iiluinmnm 
hilr. 69'4, 8 -13 4, 
18 4. All iuchtdiL. 
a llis. 

U OS ’ T M I S s' II! 
Post aiid packing on 

9 a all knives Qd. r.rtr.i. 

Dept. (C.N.352), 100 East 
Street, London, S.E.I7. 
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64-PAGE ALBUM FREE 

THE MOST WONDERFUL GIFT EVER OFFERED 

Here’s a FREE Stamp ALBUM for you. This Magnificent offer is for 
one week only, so send IMMEDIATELY. It is the ideal album for be¬ 
ginners or for holding duplicates. The Cover is mostattractively design¬ 
ed in TWO COLOURS, there are 64 PAGES containing 120 full-sized 
illustrations with spaces for new issues. It will hold over 1200 stamps 
INDEXED and contains much useful information. Remember 
supplies are limited, so send TODAY for this absolutely FREE GIFT. 
Enclose 6 d. for package and postage and request our famous Approvals. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND LTD. (C N) WEST KIRBY, WIRRAL 


APPROVAL SHEETS 

THE fact that for the past 72 years we have 
scoured the markets for scarce and out-of- 
the-way items from the WORLD’S stamp¬ 
issuing countries, enables us to offer to 
collectors a better range and a larger 
selection of stamps in a FINER condition 
than can be found elsewhere- Our entire 
stock is at your disposal, and we shall be 
glad to send selections on APPROVAL to 
any part of the world. Our large ,eash 
purchases enable us to price the stamps 
on our SHEETS at very moderate prices. 
FOR 72 YEARS we have been sending 
out sheets of stamps on Approval. Every 
stamp we sell is fully guaranteed, is specialty 
selected and priced at the lowest possible 
figure. Ask for a selection to be sent for 
your inspection. 

ERRINGTON & MARTIN 

(Dept. CN), Sooth Hackney, London, E.9, England 

Established 1880 


COUNTRY COLLECTIONS 


] 0 Albania 
50 Algeria 
50 Australia 
100 Austria 
100 Belgium 
50 Bohemia 
25 Ceylon 
50 Chile 
100 China 
25 Colombia 
50 Czech 
100 Denmark 
25 Ecuador 


(All Different) 


1/3 
2/6 
■ 2 /- 
. 1/6 
1/- 
1 /* 
1/3 
1/9 
1/3 
1 /* 
1/3 
1/6 
1/3 


50 French Cols. 1/3 


25 Morocco 1/- 
100 Cermany 1 /- 
40 Hitler Heads 1/6 
100 Hungary 1/- 

100 Japan 1/6 

50 Jugoslavia 1/3 

25 Malta 2/6 

50 Xew Zealand 2/6 
25 Pakistan 1/3 

25 Peru 1/3 

25 San Marino 1 /- 

50 South Africa 2/- 
100 Switzerland 2/6 
25 Vatican 1/6 


WHOLE WORLD: 250, 1/10; 300, 2/4; 

500, 4/6; 1,000, 9/-; 2,000, 22/6. 
POSTAGE 2?td. EXTRA. Full list of packets, 
albums, accessories, and New Issues of the 
World FREE on request. 

H. H. G. VORLEY 

35 New Oxford St., London, W.C.l 


LIBERIAN 
AIR 


TRIANGULAR 
FREE 


ABSOLUTELY FREE. 

If YOU write and ask 
to see a Selection of 
Windsor Stamps on 
Approval, the Windsor 
Stamp Co. will send to 
YOU this very lovely 
LIBERIA green and 
black AIR MAIL 
STAMP ABSOLUTELY 
FREE. 

Issued in 1936 , it de¬ 
picts an Airmail AeroplSne, and commemorates the very first Liberian 
Air Mail Service. It will add lots ol interest and value to your very 
own collection. To obtain it just write for Liberian Triangular Air Stamp 
Free and ask to see a Selection of Windsor Stamps On Approval. Please en¬ 
close ajd. stamp for postage to you, aud post without delay addressed to: 
WINDSOR STAMP CO. (nept. cn), UCKFIELD, SUSSEX 



1000 STAMPS 6/6 

ALL DIFFERENT. NO GREAT BRITAIN. 

500, 3/-. 250, I/©. IOO, 9d. 

BR. EMPIRE: 100, 1/3; 200, 3/3; 
300, 6/6. TRIANCULARS : 10, 1/6; 25. 
4/6; 50, 10/-. RAILWAY ENGINES: • 
10, 9d.; 25, 2/3; 50, 5/6. FLAGS: 10, 
1/35 25, 2/9. MAPS: 10, 1/3; 25, 2/9. 
SIlirS: 10, 1/-; 25, 2/3. AIRMAILS: 
25, 1/6. Postage 2|d. extra. Approvals 
and Catalogue of stamp bargains on request. 
S. TATLOW & SONS 
Eckington, Sheffield. 


BARGAIN STAMP PACKETS 

10 Siam lod. 50 Greece 1/9 
25 Cuba 1/6 50 Iran 2/3 
25 Chile 1/- 50 Russia 1/6 

25 Egypt 1/* 50 Spain 1/- 

25 Iraq 1/- 50 Swiss 1/2 

25 Peru 1/2 50 U.S.A. 1/3 ___ _ 

Br. Empire: 100, 1/6; 200, 3/6; 300. 7/-. 
Airmails: 25, 1/6; 50, 3/-; 100,-6/6 

Triangulars : 5, lOd. ; 10,1/4 ; 15,2/6 ; 20,3/6. 
Another GIFT PACKET TREE with orders of 
2/6 and over. Postage 2$d. extra. Full list free. 
D. C. Sinclaire, 126 F.rskine Rd., Sutton, Surrey 


100 Cbiua 1/6 
100 Czech 2/- 
100 India 3/- 
100 Italy 1/3 
100 Japan l/9 
100 World 9d. 


ISSUED 
FOR 
9 DAYS 
ONLY 


FItEE!! 

1952 KENYA 
ROYAL VISIT 

(Now Obsolete) 

FREE to all requesting 
our world-famous British 
Colonial and Foreign Approvals and enclosing 3 d. stamp. Write 


WILL BE 

SCARCE 



today to: 

FRANCIS CURTIS LTD. (dept.cn.) 
226 BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.I 


FIRST UNITED NATIONS ISSUE, 
CANADA ROYAL VISIT & NEW SEYCHELLES 

ALL Large, Very attractive and Free to collectors asking to see 
our Famous ‘Quality’ (discount) Approvals. Send 3d. to cover our 
postage and lists. If you wish you may join “THE CODE STAMP 
CLUB,” Sub. 1/-. You receive Badfe, Membership Card listing 
fine Gifts and ‘Quality’ Approvals monthly. (Gifts inc. full-size 
Tweezers, Magnifying Glass, etc.) 

WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Dept. 65. CANTERBUY, KENT. 





These Royal Family Stamps from Newfoundland are FREE to all collectors who ask to 

see a selection of stamps on Appro- 

Name ...—...val. just fill in the coupon and send 

it with 3d. for return postage to : 

Addrcss AVON STAMPS 

64. . 6 St. Patrick’s Road, COVENTRY 


A MODERN PHILIP SIDNEY 
LAYS DOWN HIS SWORD 

Qn page 4 we tell the story of the founder of Rhodesia, who 
died just 50 years ago. Here we tell of another man who 
played a valiant part in the history of this young and thriving 
colony—Colonel Algernon Essex Capell, C.B.E., D.S.O., who 
died at Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, recently at the age of 83. 


Algernon Capell was a man 
after Cecil Rhodes’s own heart, a 
fine type of adventurous but 
humane Englishman ; he was, in 
fact, a modern Philip Sidney. 

When he was a schoolboy at 
Felstead his eye was injured in a 
fencing bout. As a result, he was 
rejected for Sandhurst and his 
chosen- career of Army officer. 
Determined to join the Army, he 
tried to enlist as a trooper in the 
cavalry, but was again turned 
down because of his eye. 

But Algernon Capell's heart was 
set on a life of adventure. At 17 
he went to Cardiff find signed on 
as a sailor in a windjammer bound 
for South America. 

GALLANT SOLDIER 

When he returned, a year later, 
his injured eye had quite re¬ 
covered, and he was thus able to 
join the Cape Mounted Rifles. At 
last he had realised his ambition 
to be a soldier. 

When the South African War 
broke out he became an officer in 
Bethune’s Horse and was at 
Colenso, Spion Kop, and the 
Relief of Ladysmith. Later, while 
trying to rescue a wounded man, 
he was taken prisoner. 

Told that he could enjoy a cer¬ 
tain liberty if he would give -his 
word not to escape, he refused and 
was kept in Barberton gaol. 

After the war Algernon Capell 
served as a police officer in 
different parts of the Empire, and 
during the First World War com¬ 
manded the 2nd Rhodesia Regi¬ 


ment in East Africa, which was 
reduced to a mere handful by 
battle and sickness. 

He *is remembered for always 
insisting on sharing his men’s 
hardships. The famous novelist 
Francis Brett Young, who was his 
medical officer, has told of Colonel 
Capell’s indignant refusal to accept 
a stretcher as a bed when his men 
were sleeping on the ground. 

This was typical of his lifelong 
thoughtfulness for others. He was 
President of the Prisoners’ Aid 
Society and also of the Wild Life 
Protection Society, for he was 
firmly opposed to the useless 
destruction of Rhodesia’s wild 
animals. 

Now Algernon Capell has passed 
on to his inheritance, remembered 
as one finely endowed with the 
true knightly qualities of indomit¬ 
able courage and consideration for 
others. 


HOMES AT TOP SPEED 

Six houses that had been built in 
seven weeks were recently opened 
at Eastcote, Middlesex, by the 
Minister of Housing and Local 
Government. 

This speed was achieved by 
making the walls of concrete and 
shingle instead of bricks. Within 
a few days the roofs were put on, 
and this enabled the workmen to 
carry on in all weathers. 

Built in groups of 100, such 
houses cost between £1320 and 
£1350, according to size. 


The Buclctn ghams at Ravenswyhe 


Continued from page 9 

arrived, looking rather grim. They 
went into the garden and sprawled 
on the grass round him, and told 
him abodt the cave and the biscuit 
tin and its contents. 

“I’d like to sec the paper if you 
have it, please.” 

“We had to use it for the fire,” 
Juliet explained, “but I might have 
the remains of the scribbling pad 
in the haversack. Just a sec. and 
I'll look." 

She found it, and Brandon 
handled it with great care. It was 
an ordinary cheap scribbling pad 
of yellow paper without a card¬ 
board backing; and when he 
examined it carefully he could see 
the imprint of handwriting on each 
of the outer sheets. 

'J'hey leaned over him excitedly. 

“That’s my ghastly writing,” 
Juliet explained. “You mean that 
on the other side might, be that of 
the man who uses the cave? Of 
course it might, . . . Look, Mr. 
Brandon. If we rub over it very 
gently with a soft pencil the 
message will come out white and 
we can see it . . . I’ll get a pencil.” 

It was no use the detective pro¬ 
testing that this was most uncon¬ 
stitutional. He did not have a 
chance, and in a few seconds the 


message in an unknown hand¬ 
writing showed clear: 
sea. I'll come as soon as I can 
and suggest at the clock which 
plays every quarter. Be there at 
9.30 each evening until I come. 
You’ll have to gel the . . . 

“Well, well,” Brandon said. 
“Any of you recognise that writ¬ 
ing? No? I didn’t think you 
would, but I shall have to find 
somebody., who does . . . Thanks 
for your help, anyway. I’m glad 
you had the sense to put that pad 
in the haversack, Juliet . . . 
What’s the matter? Have you got 
an idea?” 

“Yes, I have. That scribbling 
pad. It’s the same yellow as the 
paper on which that artiskat Robin 
Hood’s Bay sketched me yester¬ 
day. I’ll show you in a minute. 
Maybe it’s the artist who uses the 
cave? He told me he was often 
in this district and that he was 
now staying at a hotel in Pride’s 
Bridge . . . Maybe we ought not 
to go to London tomorrow, after 
all? What do you think. 
Charles?” 

“Wherever you go tomorrow 
you'll give me that drawing of 
you now , Juliet . . . And quickly, 
please,” Brandon said as he got up 
and followed her into the house. 

To be concluded next w:e’t 
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rnrr y Monaco 1951 

rllkk I HOLY YEAR 

This really beautiful COMMEMORATIVE 
SET will be sent ABSOLUTELY FREE 
to appli¬ 
cants toi 
our FAM¬ 
OUS DIS- 
COUNT 
APPROV¬ 
ALS en¬ 
closing 2td. 
postage. 

L. E. THOMPSON 

(CN), 2 Western Cardens, London, W.5 




FREE! This magnificent stamp from France 
(the LINER PASTEUR) together^ with ships 
from CHILI and CHINA to alt asking for 
Approvals and enclosing 2£d. stamp for 
postage. 

BERKELEY STAMP CO. (C.N.), 

NEWTON, WEST KIRBY, CHESHIRE. 


^ FREE 

BR. COLONIAL PACKET 

SEYCHELLES I s - 

Write and request Seychelles 
packet and our Approvals en¬ 
closing 3 d. stamp. 

R. & E. WILLIAMS 

(DEPT. C.N.) 

28 FARM CLOSE, ICKENHAM, MDX. 


BOLIVIA 

SPORTS STAMPS 

FREE 

3 largo bi-coloured stamps showing your 
favourite sports—BOXIXG, FOOTBALL and 
TENNIS, issued by BOLIVIA OFFERED 
FREE to all who request our High Discount 
Approvals. Enclose 2id. postage to : 

D. VEITCH & CO., 

54-56 Blackett St., Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1 

CAYMAN ISLANDS STAMPS 
-FREE-- 

Large pictorial stamps depicting Cat-boat, 
Coconut Grove, aud Turtle, together with 
20 other stamps, FREE. Just enclose 
2 id. postage and request our pictorial 
discount Approvals. 

-G. SMITH, P.T.S. (E),- 

95 OCEAN ROAD, SOUTH SHIELDS 

OUTSTANDING OFFER I 

— 2 GRAND PACKETS FREEr^ 

1. TANN0U TOUVA (Triangulars, etc.). 

2. U.S.A. (with Airmails) Plus Perforation 

Gauge and Watermark Detector. 

.4,'; /or my Approach and enclose 3d. stamp. 

R. POWELL (Dept. C.N.), 

89 Craigdale Road, ROMFORD, ESSEX. 

MINT BRITISH COLONIALS 

Remember all our Approval sheets contain 
many MIXT COLOXIALS at LOWEST 
prices. A postcard will bring you a selection 
by return—Post Free. Of course we have 
attractive FOREIGX selections if preferred. 
State interests. 


BENNETT (C), 

44 DARREL ROAD, RETFORD, NOTTS. 



This 3-coloured Pictorial and 24 
others FREE to Applicants for 
my famous Discount Approvals. 
Postage, please. 

JAMES TUDGE (CN5), 

3 HILL VIEW ROAD, OXFORD 
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THE FIRST GREAT 
EATTLE-RREEDER 

The Royal Agricultural Society 
of England is planning to restore 
the tomb of Robert Bakewell, the 
great cattle- and sheep-breeding 
pioneer, who died in 1795. 

The tomb is in the little disused 
church of Dishley, Leicestershire, 
and was severely damaged when a 
timber in the church roof fell in. 

Robert Bakewell certainly 
earned the remembrance of his 
fellow countrymen. Until his time 
graziers had paid little attention to 
improving the breeds of their sheep 
and cattle, which were often poor, 
scraggy animals, half-famished in 
winter for want of roots and other 
essential crops. 

Bakewell travelled far to find 
new and better stock, and de¬ 
veloped new breeds of his own— 
cattle with less bone and more 
flesh, and the famous Leicester¬ 
shire sheep which within his life¬ 
time spread all over the kingdom 
and thence to Europe and America. 

To secure these results Bakewell 
set up a model farm, with a mile- 
long canal enabling him to irrigate 
his fields and mow grass four times 
a year', to carry food to his stock, 
and to collect his crops by boat. 
Traces of this irrigation system can 
still be seen at Dishley. 


STAMP MAYS 

■yy/ESTERN Germany has this week 
issued a special stamp to 
mark the 125th anniversary of the 
death of Beethoven. 

r JhiE centenary of Vatican City 
stamps is to be marked by a 
single value illustrating one of the 
1852 issues and a mail-coach of 
that period. 

'J’ibet’s union with China is to be 
the subject of two new stamps. 
Inscribed in both Chinese and 
Tibetan, they will show the Potala 
Palace in Lhasa, and Tibetan 
peasants at work. 

special French stamp honours 
the memory of General de 
Lattre de Tassigny. 

J)enmark’s Sea Rescue Institute, 
founded 100 years ago, is 
honoured by a Danish stamp 
showing a rescuer carrying a ship¬ 
wrecked mariner ashore. 

r J’itE Revd. J. A. Rice, of Corby, 
Northants, takes a collection 
of stamps to church every Sunday 
to illustrate his sermon during 
"Children's Half Hour.” 


MEDIEVAL PLAYS AT 
NORWICH 

Medieval Passion plays were 
performed recently by the Norwich 
Players in the town’s famous 
Maddermarket Theatre. The 
players wore medieval costume, 
and the production was on the 
same simple lines as that of the 
15th century, when these plays 
were last performed. 

One delightful old stage 
direction states: There shall be a 
little oratory with stalls and 
cushions clearly to be seen, like 
as it were a Council House, and at 
the same time the Council House 
aforesaid shall suddenly unclose 
showing Bishops, Priests, and Jews 
sitting in high estate like as it were 
a convocation. 


SPORTS SHORTS 


^nother great weekend of sport 
faces us—the British figure 
skating championships at Earl’s 
Court; the finals of the English 
Open table tennis tournament at 
Wembley; indoor athletics at 
Harringay; the University Boat 
Race; England v. Ireland at 
Twickenham; and the F.A. Cup 
semi-finals. 

Qne of the things that impressed 
us most about the touring 
Springbok Rugby team was their 
fitness. The South Africans, too, 
were impressed when the team 
arrived home; and it has been 
suggested that Danie Craven, the 
Springbok coach, should now pre¬ 
pare a course of training for the 
cricketers who are,to tour Austra¬ 
lia next winter. 

|h]ddie Paynter, the former Lan¬ 
cashire and England Test left- 
hand batsman, who retired from 
first-class cricket some years ago 
to become a County umpire, has 
decided to play again, as an 
amateur for Enfield, in Lancashire 
league cricket. Paynter is now 51, 
but age will not daunt the man 
who once left a sick-bed in Bris¬ 
bane to save England. 


TjQndon’s first full-scale indoor 
athletic meeting since 1939 
takes place at Harringay Arena on 
Friday and Saturday. Most of our 
leading athletes will he competing, 
and it is expected that many 
indoor records will be beaten. In 
addition to senior men’s and 
women’s races, there will be com¬ 
petitions for schoolboys. The 
proceeds will go to the Olympic 
fund. 

'J'eams from 28 counties will be 
competing in a great inter¬ 
county netball rally at Yarmouth 
during the weekend. Netball does 
not receive much publicity, but the 
game becomes more and more 
popular, and many leading women 
athletes find that it provides 
effective training for their summer 
activities. 

Pakistan intends to make a good 
show when her cricketers tour 
England in 1954. Many of her 
leading young players are being 
sent to England this summer 
for experience. They include 16- 
year-old Hanif Mohammed, the 
wicket-keeper batsman who did so 
well against the M.C.C. in an un¬ 
official Test last November. 



pAY Swallow', the 16-year-old ! 

all-round sportsman who was 
mentioned in C N when he was 
doing well in school cricket and 
soccer, is justifying the hopes we 
then expressed. This year he has 
been playing brilliant football for 
the Tooting and Mitcham team, 
and he will shortly be joining the 
ground staff at Lord's as the first 
step towards cricket fame. Young 
Ray has also played for Arsenal's 
A team. 


j M ISS Marjorie Jackson, 20-ycar- 
old Australian sprinter, is in 
the news again. A fortnight after 
being injured in a car crash, she 
set up a new world record of 10.4 
seconds for the 100 yards, a pheno¬ 
menal performance when it is 
remembered that she held the 
former record of 10.7 seconds. If 
she maintains her present form, 
Australia should be certain of at 
least one gold medal in the 
Helsinki Olympics. 


EXPANDING FARM 

Mr. John Exted, who farms near 
Folkestone, has been showing how 
food.production can be increased 
even when most farmers have 
every acre under full cultivation. 

With four men, two tractors, 
and a bull-dozer, Mr. Exted has 
started clearing 100 acres of wood¬ 
land and expects to have 25 acres 
cropped this season. Since he took 
over the farm lie has built up the 
original 271 acres to 189. 


Have You Ordered Your C N? 

Ask your newsagent to reserve a 
copy for yon each week, and so 
avoid disappointment. 


ONE TRAIN A DAY 

The Canterbury - Whitstable 
branch railway line is to close on 
June 1, after 122 years of service. 
It has had no passenger traffic since 
1930 and only one goods train a 
i day, which takes coal to Whit- 
i stable, picks up grain unloaded in 
the harbour, and returns to 
Canterbury. 


YOUNG QUIZ—answers 

1 A lover of archery. 

2 Daniel Defoe. 

3 A beggar. 

4 At the head of the Persian Gulf. 

5 Sir Philip Sidney. 

6 A flightless New Zealand bird. 

7 Look right, look left, look right 

aeain. 

8 a.d. 15SS. 



GREAT BARGAIN SALE! 

WARM POLO 

SWEATERS 


Smart Two-Tone SADIES' 


ALL THE RAGE. 

Those warm fashionable 
sweaters are offered 
nuieh below normal price. 
Well made and perfectly 
knitted with long sleeves 
and roll polo collar. 
Colours: Blue, Green, 
Maroon, Grey, Red, 
White, Canary, and 
Brown. Send now. All 


9/11 


NIGHT 
si DRESSES 


25 ^ R.A.F. mooel 

OFFICERS 
SHOES 

You have never worn 
> smarter, more hard wear- 
I ing shoes. Mado specially 
for Service wear, real 
supple smooth or grained 
leather uppers, genuine Invicta or Avon soles. 
Brand-new. Sizes 6 to 11. 

BRITISH 



Never has such a nightie bar¬ 
gain been offered. A genuine 
two-tone, soft, fleecy, interlock 
good-weight garment with sash. 
Colours: Cream with Gold, 
Blue or Pink. Perfect shape 
with generous cut.. Will wash 
and last for years. S\V, W, 
WX, 9/11. Post, etc*., 9d. 
OS 2/6 EXTRA. 3 or more post 
free. Long or short sleeves. 



POST 
ETC. I'3 



HIGH POWER 

feettti r 


¥9 


MICROSCOPE 


X 1,500 Magnification Areas Tested. 

See the mystery Df animalcule in statusnu 
water, blood cells in tadpoles, bacteria, 
even A BEE’S KNEES. Study cloth, s-cds, 




stamps or examine any 
microscopically. 


article of internal 


^ fUAVAL 17 7 6 g/rT^U 

Wr Telescope Gun Sight 


Powerful day and night louses, modern micro¬ 
meter automatic range focus apparatus. 
Splendid object Ions. Approx. 15 inches in 
length, picks out objects with clarity and 
precision at mauy miles lange. Scientific 
instrument that cost the. Government many 
pounds to. make. A real investment worth 
many times the price. Made by famous instru¬ 
ment makers, i.c. ROSS, BARR & STROUD. 
OTTWAY. etc., etc. 17/6 ONLY. Post and 
packing 2/6. 

TERRITORIAL OFFICERS’ 

TRENCH COATS 

STORMPROOF—FULLY LINED 


£3.10.0 



91. 

WORSTED SKIRTS 

Mado from puro . worsted 
closely woven material that 
costs to-day uot less than 25 - 
per yard. Magnificently 
tailored with broad Petersham 
inner band for perfect fitting 
and grip. A popular shade of 
bluo grey of definitely fash¬ 
ionable length. Without doubt 
the finest skirt bargain ever 
offered. If you like smart¬ 
ness do not hesitate to- send 
for one of these .skirts and 
incidentally what wonderful 
material. Sizes from 22 in. to 
25 in. waist. Also “WRENS 
BLUE" Skirt, 22 to 30 in. 
Sizes 32 to 40 2/6 extra. 



waist, 12 / 11 . 


Post, etc., 

1/6 

BRAND-NEW STOCK. 

Xowhcro can a smarter, mere 
practical or geuerously 
tailored Service or civilian 
wear coat- ho obtained. Fawn 
colour. Double yoked back 
and eiie.st, military pattern 
epauletlOR. with the famous 
leather grained figured but¬ 
tons. Tlio material is bettor 
than an ordinary Gabardine, 
really superfine and 'wind- 
resisting. Cash Price 
£3.10.0. Pent far 20/- 
cleposit Sc JO,'- monthly. 

Sizes 34 to 42 Chest. 

Sizes 44 to 50, 12, 6 extra. 

HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept. CN13), 196-200 Colci- 
harbour Lane, Loughborough Junction, London, S.E.5. Open nil Nut.. J 


PNEUMATIC AIR CUSHIONS 

9G SQ. IKS. 
g^poshuc., 

3 for 15/- post free 

A wonderful air cushion, 
lolds up for the p.rkrt, inflated in a f-.w 
seconds, making hardest form or seat eomfori- 
ablo . and soft. Real rubber, NOT fabri--. 
Holidays, sports, invalids or office us-.'. 



Sleeping-hags, 
Watches, etc. 


Tents, 

TERMS. 


Binoculars. 
FREE LIST. 


T A K E==Y O U R===C H OIC E 

RAINBOW PACKET 

of Twelve Lovely Pictorials - - - OR 

BRITISH EMPIRE PACKET 

(including higher values & cotd. over 3/-). 
OFFERED FREE to all applicants for 
my worth-while Approvals, sending 3d. 
postage. State preference. 

J. B. MORTON (C.N.D.), 
Manse, Boughton, Faversham, Kent 

UiSSlAX VICTORY STAMPS 

3 Fine action pictorials issued 1945, show¬ 
ing Infantry v. Tank Battle, Red Army 
Standard Bearer, etc. Sent FREE to readers 
who request Approvals and enclose 2£d. 
postage. Supplies of these Superb Coloured 
Stamps (value 2/-) are limited, so send now, 
WOOLCOCK, 

27 Cape Road, Seaton, Workington, Cumberland 


BRITISH COLONIAL 
COMMEMORATIVES 1 

Commemorative stamps add iutere-t 
to your collection; write now for this 
magnificent gift which includes Sliver C 
Wedding?, Coronations, Jubilees, and L* 
U.P.U.s and request mv FAMOUS p 
DISCOUNT APPROVALS. 3d. stamp, 
please. 

BERNARD E. SHERWOOD (6 CN), 
11/13 Philip Road, Ipswich. 


CIGARETTE CARDS 

Send 6d. for CATALOGUE of over 1.000 
su-ics. ALBUMS to bold 200 "aids 1,9*; 

100 different cards 2. 9. 

IDEAL HOME EXHIBITION 4-29th March. 
Visit our Stand 440, Empire Hall, 2nd Floor. 


E. H. W. LTD., Dept. 

42 Victoria Street, London, 


c,” 

S.W.I 


THE BANBURY STAMP CO. 

Offers you another superb stamp FREE 
ALSO 50 DIFFERENT 



Judging by the vast number of requests we 
received for the Football Stamp advert last 
month, we are offering another ^Nicaragua 
Stamp from tjie same set, depicting Swimming. 
Send 3d. stamp. requestingApprovals which will 
more than satisfy the most ardent collector, to : 

THE BANBURY STAMP CO. (Dept. South) 
23 SOUTH BAR. BANBURY, OXON. 


We Will Give 

100,000 STAMPS FREE 

this month. Have you had your share? 
Write to-day for coo free stamps which 
will be sent without delay, and request 
discount Approvals. Postage appreciated. 

P. OWEN (CN.52), “ Larkhill ” 

237 Hartford Road, Davenham, Northwich, 
Cheshire. 


4-COLOURED FISK 

Mozambiquo lias recently issued a most 
unusual act- of stamps, showing differeut kinds 
of tropical fish, beautifully printed in four 
colours. I will send a fine littlo unused set 
of three of these Very pretty stamps to all 
applicants for Approvals, enclosing 2L»J. 

■ postage. Mention C.N. 

R. D. Harrison, Roydon, Ware 


BRITISH COLONIALS FREE i 

" * Colonial stamps, 


Are 50 British Colonial stamps, ALL 
DIFFKRUNT, of any interest to youy If 
so, send 4d. to cover postage, etc., and 
ask to sec Approvals. Tlio above offer will 
then be sent to you (COMriJiXELY 
FREE), together with .an attractive 
selection of stamps. There is no obli¬ 
gation to purchase. 

A. E. RUDGE 


I 
I 

| Millook, Bude, Cornwall. | 

Enppl“MONACO ”h"oLy"yIaR 

rrvee . set of four stamps 

A Including 2 Triangu¬ 

lar Free to all who 
send 2£d. postage and 
ask to see our discount 
Approvals of sets and 
singles. 

W. BAKER (CN3) 
37 Side, 

^ Neweastle-on-Tyne, 1. 






Mint Pitcairns, rare old Latvia, old King 
Geo. Vi, etc. All free. To obtain it 
you must ask for Approvals; enclose 3d. 
stamp; print your name and address in 
block letters. Illustrated gift list free. 
Complete mint set Gilbert & Ellice Is. 
(costs 15/-) & comp, set big Russian air¬ 
mails (costs 5/-) can also be yours free. 

Norman Dargne (Desk 3) 

36 Cray Avenue, MURTON, Co. Durham. 
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THEh'BRAN: TUB 


CLEAR ENOUGH 

Sammy Simple was leaning over a 
fence—staring. An inquisitive 
passer-by approached him and 
asked him what he was looking at. 

“That cow eating the grass,” 
said Sammy dreamily. 

“What grass?” demanded the 
inquisitive one. “I can’t see any 
grass—nor for that matter can I 
sec a cow.” 

“Well, the cow has eaten the 
grass, and you can’t expect it to 
stay when there is nothing to eat.” 

Wliat am I? 

J am determination; 

I am a document; 

At all times I am willing ; 

On what’s to come I’m bent ; 

1 am a Christian name. 

Borne by a bard of fame. 

Answer next week' 

OTHER WORLDS 

Jn the evening Mars and Saturn 
are in the east and Uranus is 
in the south¬ 
west. In the 
morning Venus 
is low in the 
south-east. The 
picture shows 
the Moon at 
8.30 on Friday 

evening, March 28. 


COURAGEOUS COWBOY JACKO COPS THE COP 




AGHEVOA. 
YRIRSSMDAADEL. 
OOOTRYEUV. 
HYLIURSTTFERPOUA. 
IEOCSHUHLDNRR. 
KOEMTBAOTEDLAB. 

Answers next week 

Not his fault 

Y_n officer approached a new 
cadet and said, “Where arc 
your shots going?” 

The cadet looked at the un¬ 
pierced target and replied: “I 
don’t quite know, but they’re leav¬ 
ing this end all right.” 


BEDTIME CORNER 
’s first camp 


Billy 

JJilly rushed excitedly into 
the house. “ Murnmie,” he 
cried, “PauPs got a new tent; 
can I go camping with him?” 

"Good heavens, no!” ex¬ 
claimed Murnmie.. “You’re 
much too young. Besides, you 
don’t even know how to put up 
a tent.” 

“We jolly well do,” declared 
Billy indignantly. “Anyone 
can put up a tent. In any case, 
we only want to camp in Paul's 
garden.” 

“Oh, well, that’s all right,” 
said Daddie. “Shall I give you 
a hand in putting the tent up?” 

“No, thanks, Daddie,” said 
Billy.- “We can do it easily.” 

And off he dashed. 

Soon there came the sound 
of hammering front the next 
garden, and after a lot of 
struggling and shouting, the 
tent went up. 

An hour or so later, a crest¬ 
fallen Billy came into the 
house. 


“Daddie,” he said, “do you 
think you could help us put the 
tent up. Every time we get it 
up the wind blows it down.” 

Daddie laughed. “Well, 
there’s nothing like trying to do 
things for yourself; but you’ve 
discovered there is more in 
camping than you thought.” 

Then he showed them the 
correct way to set up a tent, so 
that it would stay up. 


SPRINGTIME 

JJich overhead a skylark gaily 
carols; 

The blackbirds sweetly flute 
their mellow notes. 

And from the woods a host of 
birds are pouring 

A thousand songs from tiny 
feathered throats. 

Slim hazel wands shake out ’ 
golden tassels, 

Sallows are blooming at the 
water’s edge. 

Marsh marigolds and cowslips 
gild the meadows, 

While celandine's bright stars 
gleam by the hedge. 



Mother and twins on a Cornish farm 



Jaunty Jacko, the courageous cow¬ 
boy, wail(‘(1 behind thefenceforChiinp. 

JUMBLEP PROGRAMMES 

Here arc a number of popular 
radio programmes which . have 
been jumbled up. Can you find 
tlteir names? 

1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


But it was not Chimp who walked 
unwittingly into Jacko’s trap. 

Double meanings 

The two missing words are pro¬ 
nounced the same, but have 
different meanings. What are 
they? 

'J'he - are performed with 


much laughter. 

Bright blossoms adorn each girl’s 
hair. 

When Tom - of this to his 

sister, 

She will wish that she, too, had 
been there 

SSJ1JM ‘SJIU 

Illusions 

Y R u you a good judge of lengths?- 
See if you can answer the 
following questions: 



So Jacko decided that it w-as better 

to retreat than try to explain. 

EXCUSE ENOUGH 
Young Horace was viewed with 
great suspicion by the mana¬ 
ger when he tried to buy a cinema 
ticket in the afternoon. “Aren’t 
you supposed to be at school?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, no,” replied Horace 
brightly. “I don't have to go— 
I’ve got measles." 

ANIMAU PUZZUE 

Read the initials of the answers 
to these clues and you will find 
another animal. 

1. Father pig. . 

2. Rather like a horse, and not 
at all silly! 

3. Man’s first friend, and still 
faithful. 

4. Gives milk and cheese. 
Common in Switzerland. 

5. Someone with a long nose 
who likes buns! 

6. Does much damage on farms 
and in stores. 

Answer next week 


Which is the longer, AB or CD? 

A 



B C 

Which is the longer, AB or AC? 

•diuvs dijt si ifiSuai aqi sasuo tpoq u / 

CHAIN QUIZ § 

Solutions to the following clues 
are linked together, the last two 
letters of the first answer being the 
first two of the second, and so on. 

1. River and region of Africa; 
the latter has some of the densest 
jungle in the continent, abounding 
in wild animals and inhabited by 
pygmies. 

2. Largest of the apes; it grows 
as tall as six feet and sometimes 
weighs nearly four hundredweight. 
It has exceptionally long arms; 

3. Atlantic coast area of 
Canada, with a hard climate and 
small population, including some 
Eskimos; home of a popular and 
intelligent kind of retriever. 

4. French city on the River 
Loire ; was besieged by the English 
in 1428 but relieved by a French 
army led by Joan of Arc ; a large 
American city named after it. lies 
on the Mississippi. 

Answer next week 
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FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 
INTRUDING STARLINGS. 
From the spinney came the 
musical tap, tap, tap of a wood¬ 
pecker at work. 

“I know its nest,” boasted Ann. 
Don followed his sister to a tall 
beech tree, at the foot of which 
was a pile of new chips. Ann 
pointed to a neat round hole, high 
up in the silver-grey trunk. At 
that moment a head emerged and 
■ surveyed the children inquisitively. 
“It’s a starling,” hooted Don. 
“Never mind, Ann,” consoled 
Farmer Gray, when told of this. 
“You were not to know that star¬ 
lings are noted for stealing the 
houses laboriously constructed by 
woodpeckers.” 

Ri<hlle-my-town 

Jn bay, not in cape ; 

In yawn and in gape ; 

My third is in sceptre and crown ; 
In make and in mend ; 

In loan, not in lend ; 

My sixth is in under, not down ; 
In seat, not in chair ; 

In flash, not in glare. 

You’ll find at my hour this town. 

Answer next week 

Pithy proverb 

Yll doors are open to courtesy. 
LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

Riddle in rhyme 
Cowslips 
Riddle-my-town 
Sandwich 
Chain quiz 
Druid, Idaho, 

Hogarth, Thermo¬ 
pylae. 

What am I ? 
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World’s most advanced bomber 



VICKERS VALIANT 

In production now for service 
with Bomber Command. Powered 
by 4 Rolls Royce Avon turbojet 
engines. All armament and per¬ 
formance details are still secret. 


Soon you may be seeing one of these sleek bombers fly over your home. 
Soon, too, you’ll have to settle the question of your career. Have you 
ever thought of piloting an aircraft like the Valiant or becoming one of 
the highly skilled technicians who service it ? Because if you have — the 
answer to your problem lies in the R.A.F’s Apprenticeship Scheme. 
This is the way into the Royal Air Force specially devised for boys who 
want to be a jump ahead. Post the coupon now for further details. 

There’s a place for YOU in the Ah Fa 


. r 
■ 


If you are over 14 this coupon brings you a free illustrated booklet about 
Careers in the R.A.F. 

If you are is to r4 it brings you full details about the Air Training Corps , 


TO : ROYAL AIR FORCE (C.S. I42A), VICTORY HOUSE, LONDON, W.C .2 
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